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sso well read, and so intellectually curious, 
i he iB remarkably good at what Gadamer 
1 “fusing horizons" - coalescing two per- 
ctives into a single synoptic view, melding 
• vocabularies Into a larger and richer Ian- 
ge. Anglo-Saxons are not distinctively clear 
igorous in their philosophizing, though of 
ne It seems that way to Anglo-Saxon audi- 
« accustomed to particular criteria of rele- 
« and particular critical vocabularies, 
ply and rigour are not intellectual virtues 
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lossess different virtues. We have simply 
different books, . ■ . 

pughly speaking, Wc Ahgl^on .pWl^ 
iers were brought up on books which took 
tranled that mathematics and natural sci- 
1 were suitable models for all rational octi^ 
Our colleagues across the Channel were 
ight up on books which took forgranted 
they were very bad models indeed. Tay 
; both kinds of books, and decu ded 1 (as long 
as 1964, when he published The Explana 


Hon of Behaviour) that on this point the Con- 
tinentals were right. The first of these volumes 
of papers offers a selection of Taylor’s argu- 
ments against, as he puts it, “the understanding 
of human life and action implicit in an influen- 
tial family of theories in the sciences of man. 
The common feature of this family is the ambi- 
tion to model the study of man on the natural 
sciences." 

Taylor thinks that seventeenth-century 
physical science succeeded because it brushed 
past the subjective, merely apparent, prop- 
erties of things and reached what Bernard 
Williams calls their “absolute properties" - 
properties which they had in themselves, inde- 
pendent of the experience of agents. So it was 
tempting to assume that we should study man 
in the same way. But, Taylor says, 

there can be no absolute understanding of what we 
are as persona, and this in two respects. A being who 
exists only in self interpretation cannot be under- 
stood absolutely; and one who can only be under- 
stood against the beckgroundof distinctions of worth, 
cannot be captured by a scientific language which 
essentially aspires to acutr&Uty . 

Taylor develops this point in the course of 
detailed and perceptive discussions of, for ex- 
ample, Norman Malcolm on the conceivability 
of mechanism, Harry Frankfurt on second- 
order reasons, Jerry Fodor on the analogies 
between humans and computers, and Donald 
Davidson on the theory of me aning . His aim is 
to show that human beings (or, more general- 
ly, agents) are metaphysically distinct from the 
rest of the universe, and therefore need to be 
understood hermeneutically rather than “sci- 
entifically ”, 

There is, however, an ambiguity In Taylor’s 
thesis which gives his opponents an opening. 
One can picture many of those whom Taylor 
criticizes replying along the following lines: “If 
all you mean by ‘there can be no absolute 
understanding of wbat we are as persons’ is 
that any description of a human being -which 

scribe, and thus to study, human beings as 
collections of molecules, of cells; or of organs, 
as - information-processing devices, Os point- 
'• masses, as products of a socio-economic en- 
vironment - and, of course, as persona. When 
describing them in this last way, to be sure, you 
must take- account. of the terms they use to 
describe themselves, of their ?elf-interpreta- 
■ tions. But there is no metaphysical privilege 
attached to this way of ^escribing them, nor 


any methodological privilege of hermeneutics 
over, say, dissection. Human beings are not 
essentially persons, for they are not essentially 
anything." 

This line of reply amounts to dropping the 
distinction between “absolute” properties and 
“merely subjective” properties - it amounts to 
viewing science not as a way of distinguishing 
reality from appearance, but as the develop- 
ment of conceptual instruments for fitting va- 
rious objects (Including language-using organ- 
isms) into various useful contexts. People like 
Fodor and Davidson would probably be con- 
tent to take Ibis line, even if B. F. Skinner 
(Taylor’s original opponent, in his first book) 
would not. Taylor, however, is as stubborn a 
realist as Skinner himself when it comes to 
philosophy of science (as shown by his horror 
at Mary Hesse's departures from realistic 
orthodoxy). He wants non-humans to have 
metaphysically absolute natures, ways that 
they are in themselves, in order that humans 
can have, so to speak, absolutely non-absolute, 
absolutely subject-dependent, natures. Thus 
we often find him leaving out the qualifying 
phrase “as a person” and saying, for example, 

human beings are self-interpreting animals: there is 
no such thing as what tliey are , iodependen tly of how 
they understand themselves. -To use Bert Dreyfus* 
evocative term, they are interpretation all the way 
down. 

One argument which Taylor u&es to support 
this sort of claim is that since “an action is 
essentially constituted by its purpose”, and 
since we are agents, the agent’s description of 
what he is doing is “non-relative” . “The critical 
thing that divides us from machines” , he says, 
“is what also separates our lesser cousins the 
dumb brutes from them, that things have sig- 
nificance for us non-relatively.” But his oppo- 
nents can reply that this non-relativity is itself 
■ only relative. If you want to describe the organ- 
ism as an agent, and what it is doing as an 
action; -then rjndaed, which action it is will be 
-^determined by. what the organism thinks it is 
inent.CShiy Supm* u* w*»«*<?i tn,hii- 
tiance. they witi say , because he keeps shimflR 
bM and forth between *man’\br "human gn; 
( the ohe hand and “person”, or “agent on the 
' other* ■ 1 . ■? ' •' V " _ ■ ' • 


terras of the opposition between those who are 
trying to reduce human beings to a kind of 
thing and those who grant us our proper 
metaphysical uniqueness. For example, in his 
discussion of philosophy of language, he 
opposes the “designative” theories of meaning 
of Quine and Davidson to the “expressive" 
theories of Herder, Humboldt, Heidegger and 
Wittgenstein. He argues that Quine's radical 
interpreter, “who develops a theory [about 
what native words mean] by observing the na- 
tives and noting what noises they make in what 
circumstances" may succeed for utterances 
about “middle-sized dry goods” but must fail 
when he coroes to “our emotions, aspirations, 
goals, our social relations and practices”. “The 
reason”, Taylor says, “is that these are already 
partly constituted by language, and you have to 
understand this language to understand them. ” 
Surely Quine and Davidson could grant the 
latter point, while remarking that the “cir- 
cumstances" with which qative noises are 
correlated include previous native noises (and, 
in particular, those which have already been 
assigned tentative translations). As a good 
hotist, Davidson would be happy to agree with 
Humboldt and Wittgenstein that, as Taylor 
puts it, 

language Is not an assemblage of separable instru- 
ments, which lie, as it were, transparently to band, 
their use being something we can fully control and 
oversee. Rather jt is something in the nature of a 
web, and to complicate the Image, is present as a 
whole in any one of its parts. ■ 

Further, Davidson would emphatically repudi- 
ate Taylor’s charge that his theory “tries to 
explain the meaning of language in terms of the 
relation of linguistic elements to extra-linguis- 
tic reality". Not only is it hard to see Davidson 
as offering a “designative” theory of meaning, 
it is very hard to see his radical interpreter as 
doing anything different from the Gadamerian 
“expressivlst” who goes round and round the 
hermeneutic circle until he has fused his own 
self-interpretative and self-constitutive hori- 
_ .thanativea f "bickcrina with 
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ism. More precisely, he is criticizing the moral 
stance which, he thinks, explains our strange 
attraction to perverse and outrageous scientis- 
tic reductions such as Skinner's. We find such a 
reductionist account of human beings “flatter- 
ing and inspiring", Taylor says, 

because ii shows us as capable of achieving a kind 
of disengagement from our world by objectifying 
it ... . The Idenl of disengagement defines a certain 
- typically modem - notion of freedom, as the ability 
to act on one's own, without outside interference or 
subordination to outside authority. 

Two veiy strongly argued and convincing 
essays are central to the criticism of this ideal in 
Volume Two: ■ Atomism" and “The Diversity 
of Goads". In tbe first Taylor criticizes the 
attempt to take a set of rights belonging to all 
humans qua human as a sufficient basis for 
political theory - the attempt to take “a purely 
instrumental view of society" in which social 
arrangements exist simply to enable indi- 
viduals to enjoy their rights. His argument is 
that such attempts treat people as “presupposi- 
tionless bearers of rights'* , and neglect the fact 
that "the free individual of the West is only 
what he is by virtue of the whole society and 
civilization which brought hint to be and which 
nourishes him”. For Taylor, apolitical theory 
such as Locke’s or Nozick’s fails to account for 
the obligation of such an individual to the soci- 
ety which has helped create him. More gener- 
ally, any “rights-based" social theory which 
thinks that it can dispense with a judgment 
about what kind of person one should be is 
incoherent, for certain kinds of rights can only 
be attributed to certain kinds of people. 

This combination of a communitarian cri- 
tique of individualism and a self-rcolizationist 
critique of “negative liberty" is reminiscent of 
Hegel. But 1'nylor adapts Hegelian arguments 
to contemporary discussion in marvellously 
subtle and persuasive ways. His criticism fin 
“The Diversity of Goods") of the iden dial 
"(here is a single consistent domain of the 
oqe set of considerations, or made 
. of .calculation, which determines what we 


criterion of “moral relevance"). Such rich, 
thick self-descriptions, intertwined as they are 
with descriptions of our society and our histor- 
ical epoch, are the very substance of moral 
deliberation. Taylor sensibly suggests that we 
just drop the word “moral", for its use encour- 
ages the developments of theories which “only 
have a semblance of validity by leaving out all 
that they cannot calculate”. 

In the area of moTal and social philosophy, 
Taylor is entirely convincing, as he is not in his 
discussions of psychology and philosophy of 
mind. In the latter areas, it is not an objection 
to say that a theory leaves out all that it cannot 
calculate. Such reductionist theories have their 
explanatory uses, even if these uses may not be 
as extensive or as fruitful as theorists initially 
advertise them to be. But when it comes to 
moral deliberation or discussion of social pol- 
icy, we have no me for the kind of abstraction 
from confusing detail which makes possible 
elegance and perspicuity. On the contrary, we 
want an appreciation of the details, increased 
sensitivity to the particular case at hand. 
Taylor . vividly restates Hegel's argument 
against Kant: it is self-deceptive to treat “man” 
as. a natural kind with ahistorical .moral re- 
quirements. His essays on this topic should 
make it impossible for Anglo-Saxon moral phi- 
losophy to slip back into the old “Kant or 


Mill?" mode, and to continue thinking of 
moral philosophy as a subject which can be 
pursued independently of social and intellec- 
tual history. 

Taylor may, however, run into trouble fit- 
ting this historicism together with his convic- 
tion that human beings are metaphysically dis- 
tinct from other sorts of entities. He wants not 
only Hegel's sense of history, but Hegel's abso- 
lute distinction between Nature and Spirit. 
Most contemporary philosophers who are 
attracted by the former junk the latter. They 
do so by generalizing Hegel's historicism into a 
general thesis of the relativity of everything 
(human and non-human alike) to a perspec- 
tive, a context, a choice of description. So their 
emblematic figure becomes not Hegel, but 
Nietzsche. Neo-Nietzscheans such as Derrida 
and Foucault would agree with Taylor in most 
of his criticisms of others, but would see his 
own position as an inconsistent mingling of 
Hegel's protb-perspectivalism with Aristote- 
lian realism, of historicism with nostalgia for 
the traditional metaphysical distinctions be- 
tween appearance and reality, between abso- 
lute and non-absolute properties of things. 

Taylor is well aware of fills line of criticism, 
and firmly rejects it. In an essay called 
"Foucault on Freedom and Truth” (one of the 
most careful, sympathetic and useful discus- 
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sions of Foucault to have appeared in Engliity 
he argues that Foucault cannot really give* 
the idea that the truth will make us free, £ 
spite his attempt to view truth as intertwined 
with power. Elsewhere he insists that hum* *7 
beings are not "formed arbitrarily by the In. 
guage they have accepted", but that a languag 
can be judged by how well it articulates a pi* 
existent complex of human needs and pote» 
tialities. In such passages, however, he seen : 
to be suggesting that we are not really inter- ‘ 
pre tat ion all the way down - that there is some- 
thing there to be interpreted, something whid ( 
has been interpreted better and better In recea 
centuries. For Taylor, as for Hegel, hum* 
potentialities are best realized in mode* 
liberal, society, in the realization that "all an , 
free". For both , history is the story of freedo* 
construed as self-realization. 

, In these powerful recent essays Taylor » 
staking out a middle ground which requin ' 
defence against both the philosophical rip - 
- (eg, those who look back to the days win ; 
philosophers treated natural science mi: 
appropriate reverence, and foreign fuzzing 
with appropriate contempt) and the phtb , 
sophical left (eg, rancorous young Foocsd 
| dians who, unable to swallow Marxism q 
: longer, nevertheless will not tolerate a ktof 

■ word for the liberal democracies, and will mi 

Taylor’s praise of the “republican traditioa' 
and of “civic humanism" as reactionary hot 
wash). But Taylor is well placed to cope will 
both kinds of attacks. His extraordinary raage 
of reading, and his powerful dialectical » 
agination, make him one of the most origin* 
and most useful, of contemporary phik> 
sophers. He has already brought about sab 
stantiai changes in the "parochial philosopt? 
syllabuses of American and British uni w* ' 
ties. Ab he develops the ideas sketched in i f 
most recent work, he may work out a.rfe v*. 
which will make the increasingly fuzzy dirt# . """ 
~;^.-tion*between- "analytic -- a nd Wxnfflriejlf 
philosophy altogether ohsalfitA-sf?T™ * 1 
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Edited by John Morton Blum 

625pp. New York: Ticknor and Fields. $29.95. 


During his long career Walter Lippmann let him be 
achieved the eminence and power almost of a Roosevelt 

philosopher king. He helped found the New he is not a 
Republic , directed the editorial page of a pre- a wide ma 
stigious New York newspaper, and wrote closes som 
several seminal books of political thought. For against Rc 
thirty-six years his famous syndicated column laration ol 
appeared in some 200 daily newspapers. Mil- fortheRei 
lions of readers depended on his trenchant landslide i 
analysis and elegant prose to understand the newed the 
issues of the day. Countless American Presi- sage to Cc 
dents and other heads of state looked towards note from 
his writings for guidance and sought out his manner an 
personal counsel. He not only commented on mann, witl 
public decisions, he helped to make them. good timin 
Spanning nearly seventy years , John Morton they court 

Blum's excellent edition of Lippmann’s corres- paid homa 

pondence presents him at full force. Judicious gence, anc 
editing illuminates Lippmann's clout behind the White Hoi 
ing Illuminates Lippmann’s clout behind the conversatii 
scenes. Here he is in 1916, at the tender age of [am] . . . e 
twenty-seven, defining the group of democra- wrote to 
tic nations along the Atlantic as the “Atlantic return the 
Community", and soon thereafter providing The effc 
Woodrow Wilson, with whom he kept in close aient oftei 

touch , with a rationale for America's entry into quadren nil 
the war on the Allies' side. Later, at the White lamented l 
House's behest, he outlined provisions of the their electi 
Versailles Treaty. After growing disenchanted Roosevelt, 
with the final version's Carthaginian peace as an “am 
terms, Lippmann sabotaged it by supplying Eisenhowe 
opponents in the Senate with damaging classi- “very dang 
tied information. • tempt was 

Chp p < 

u liuSilltRifrN-iiun^oA ahrt conversations Inin* paid 
him that the United States remained too tied^u j ain trankv 
Vichy, and “morally estranged from the vital Uamcntary i 
forces of the France of the future". The State after the av 
Department took notice. In consultation with Co»j£“" 
polity planners, Lippmann worked 1 out the (Je- ^ ^ cfi( 

tails of a post-war settlement with Germany . 
and drew up memoranda that formed the basis 
for the Marshall Plan. At the depths of the 
“Cold War” - one of the. many memorable ? 
phrases he coined- he enlisted as an eimssary „ . jj 

between the United States and the Soviet ■ e ^ ulum 
Union and launched trial balloons In hia col- PJ® p abJ{ 
umn. In advance of the Kennedy-Khrushchev . _ . 

summit meeting in 1961 the Russian premier owrdsR 
altered his schedule to accommodate the busy c 

journalist's request for a series of long, private re^HUM. 

interviews. Lippmann'S. exclusive, stories on 
the division ;of Germany and' the need for 
peaceful coexistence between the two nations up an era 

After new models 


were required reading in capitals around the 
world. 

As the drama of events unfolds in his letters. 
Lippmann reveals his refined view of states- 
manship. The would-be kingmaker coached a 
host of Presidential aspirants. “As I told you, I 
would have liked to have you declare before 
the primaries began", he lectures Al Smith, the 
Democratic nominee in 1928. “You must not 
let him be the Churchill," he advises Franklin 
Roosevelt's opponent twelve years later, “for 
he is not a Churchill." (Wendell Willkie lost by 
a wide margin.) Along the way Lippmann dis- 
closes some of the secrets of his trade. Railing 
against Roosevelt, he drafted a spirited “Dec- 
laration of Principles Against the New Deal” 
for the Republicans in 1936. On the heels of his 
landslide victory that autumn, Roosevelt re- 
newed the New Deal drive in a combative mes- 
sage to Congress. Hie next day he received a 
note from an admirer: "I was delighted by its 
manner and I rejoiced in its substance.” Lipp- 
mann, with the proper mixture of cajolery and 
good timing, courted the powerful as deftly as 
they courted him. Woodrow Wilson, for one. 
paid homage to the -young journalist's intelli- 
gence, and usefulness, by inviting him to the 
White House and his summer home for private 
conversations. “I need hardly tell you that I 
[am] . . . entirely at your disposal", Lippmann 
wrote to the President in a grateful bid to 
return the favours. 

Tbe effort to reach for the right blandish- 
ment often proved taxing. Faced with the 
quadrennial selection of a President, he usually 
lamented the "Devil’s own choice". Prior to 
their elections, Lippmann casually dismissed 
Roosevelt, an able Governor of New York, 
as an “amiable boy scout" and Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, the Allied Commander, as a 
“very dangerous . , . dream boy”. Equal con- 
tempt was heaped on their foreign counter- 
parts. Lippmann responded to the tributes 
Joseph P. Kennedy, ambassador to Great Bri- 
tain, paid to Neville Chamberlain and his 
I am frankly a luuc woum-m «« - - 

Uamentary oratory Is most seductive to Americans 
alter the awful ranting which thoy .an _W«d tohi 
Congress and the excellent manners and the impress- 
ive literary style of the House of Commons manher 
can very easily affect oui judgement as to substance. 

His long mental odyssey began in his youth. 
Ever the realist, he prided himself on nqt Mh. 
ting “desires, theories, and ideals run ahead of 
the facts" or, he explained to Alexander Wool- 
cott, "following the fashions" Vet.the poltocal- 
pendulum swung far, from a coHege fUrtafion 
with Fabian socialism to middle-aged hostility 
towards Roosevelt’s reforms. His conservative 
instincts constantly conflicted with democratic 
realities. The Wilsonian crusade to promote 
Worldwide freedom ended in the disillusion- 
ment of a "whole generation”, while opening 
up an era of “absolute nationalism". Through- 


out the late 1930s the fear of an increasingly 
centralized government's “domestic regimen- 
tation" coincided with the horrifying spectre 
abroad of fascism. By 1938 Britain and France 
appeared in “mortal danger”, Lippmann 
warned his frequent correspondent Harold 
Nicolson. At stake was the Atlantic Commun- 
ity, the “nucleus of stable world order" and 
“Western civilization". The Allied victory 
raised high hopes oF a “long peace" which the 
Cold War dashed. Lippmann set out to restore 
order. 

Public Philosopher is an apt title which high- 
lights the book's primary flaw. Blum’s decision 
to publish "significant" letters about "politics 
and political ideas" to the deliberate exclusion 
of the "routine and intimate" means that only 
one dimension of Lippmann is presented. The 
private person behind the dispassionate com- 
mentary remains mostly hidden. Through 
much of his life, Lippmann appears cold, un- 
sympathetic and completely obsessed with pro- 
fessional advancement. He had few close 
friends and limited his socializing to the endless 
circuit of Washington cocktail-parties. Tightly 
wound emotions masked a disconsolate man. 
Outside his work, Lippmann viewed people 
with the “Olympian aloofness" which Ronald 
Steel portrayed in his biography of him. 

The debate over Harvard University's im- 
' position of quotas restricting the admission of 
Jews in 1922 affords a rare glimpse of Lipp- 
mann’s uneasiness about his identity. "Per- 
suading Jewish boys to scatter”, the alumnus 
wrote in a pair of ambivalent letters, would 
have protected the “distinctly superior gentile 
culture" from Jews' "distressing personal and 
social hubits”. Lippmann’s concealment of his 
own Jewish heritage pitted the "insider*' 
against the “outsider”, a common theme in his 
writings. An dlitist faith in the virtue of the 
“specialized class" evolved out of an innate 
distrust of the mass’s web of misinformed opin- 
ions and prejudices. Indeed, Lippmann’s grim 
yiew^ gf fee common man bordered on the 
ness. In 1938 he became involved in a scandai- 
ous love affair with his closest friend’s wue f; . 
resulting In two! divorces and ostracism from’ 
New York's . high society. (The evidence |S, 
discreetly omitted from Public Philosopher:)', 
Lippmann's second . wife / rewarded Inin,, 
however, 'with a long-awaited sense of weU- 

At peace with himself* Llppmanrt expressed, 
a good deal of unconventional wisdOm. TbC ; 
lessons of two worjd wars prepared the "Cold 
War Critic' 1 , as Blum calls the yeart from 1945 
until shortly before his death In ; 1974, for, the 
strong possibility of a third. Hard-liner* m 
Harry Truman's administration pledged , to 
contain Communism to the four points of the 
globe. Lippmann alerted policy-maker* 


through a series of letters, and readers through 
his column, to the dangers of over-extending 
the United States and upsetting the precarious 
balance of power between East and West. This 
modus vivendi, he maintained, rested on the 
recognition of mutual spheres of influence. Its 
breakdown risked provoking a paranoid Rus- 
sian idgime into a "war of desperation". Fol- 
lowing the Czechoslovakian coup in 1948, 
Lippmann, in an agitated state, urged that the 
United States be put on a "war footing" in 
anticipation of the dreaded "showdown". 
Much to everyone’s relief, it did not occur. 

Lippmann’s disapproval of official policies 
cast him in an unfamiliar light in his final years. 
Having finally reconciled himself to the mod- 
ern welfare state, he argued towards the end of 
Eisenhower’s administration that the nation's 
bloated defence diverted funds from medicine, 
education and other "domestic priorities". 
Elsenhower never extended him a welcome to 
the White House. Lippmann's initial enthu- 
siasm for John Kennedy dimmed when the 
much-heralded but impractical call to “beat 
any burden" drew the United States deeper 
into South-east Asia. He and Lyndon Johnson 
also parted ways over the escalation of the 
Vietnam war. "When he looks abroad, he is 
filled with a simple-minded chauvinism of the 
good-guy, bad-guy thought”, Lippmann wrote 
of Johnson to a colleague in 1965 , “and I doubt 
very much if he has the kind of moral courage 
which it takes to liquidate an unprofitable 
war.” Reeling from the attacks, the President 
routinely branded his tormentor an enemy of 
the republic. The invitations to state dinners 
ceased coming during the late 1960s and Lipp- 
man started to keep company with anti-war 
activists. With access to the “insiders" irrevoc- 
ably terminated, the sage of Washington lived 
in exile from the sanctum he once dominated. 
Lippmann thus, with an ironic flourish, 
finished his career as he had begun It nearly six 
decades earlier, when, in 1911,’fie compiafoed - 
of "an indifferent world staring him in the 

I'UVW/ »iiv— 

International Political 
Economy , 

Edited by 

and W. Ladd Hotifet • v. 1 . 

In tire 1980s, famine has claim ed millions of 
1 lives In Ethiopia and other regions of 
African Sahel; undemutrltlon has etalked 
the Wghlandsof Central 
America and Mexico] food shortages have 
Smd in parts of of • 

these occurrences ate related to In 8 °to_ 9 - 

caaescausedby-racantmelorchanBBaln 

thopDlitlcal.econorr^of global ^ricullure. 

InWsbookela^nrioIhlOTlandsodai 

scientists examine tha nAure • 

chahoba,' how they are managed, and file , 
effect they are having on the peripheral, or 
less developed, countries. ■ 
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Irving Kristol 1 

MICREL CRQZIER ' . 

The Trouble with America 

Translated by Peter Meinegg «_ 

156pp. University of California PreSs. £17.75. 

Q 520 049780 ‘ : ..iV; I .U -V / . : . 

Michel Crozie.r is' a distinguished 
sociologist who H&s written important studies 
of the problem of bptoucracy w *** m .° W . 

world and has tought to several ma or arnvewi- 

ties in the United States, His intelligence and 
thoughtfuiness, are evident pn .eyery pwe of 
’ The Trouble with Anierica . Jtjs 
the moreiowrtSatfr g that tris bbokhh o u ^ d s t nke 
■ anAmencah . 

One reason, to be sure, is that M. Crazier s 
America itj as DkvjLdRlesman points out lotos 
preface, thejeSclUSivelyWcular and c0S ™ o P°^' 

. teqcouritry^t^viiitiftgl^of^a^^Harvar^ 

; -^Berkeley or the University ^ Michigan te 
: likely to encounter. Thl4 i* the most vocal part 
" ,% America biit it ^ls° the part which, over 
jfth* pa*t fiVe years,' has been most 
• • from the malh currents of American opinion 


1980'- and the jevisions and additions to: this > 
English edition .While substantial, doooj s ^' 
ficajtoy changet&e tenor erfthe argument,?^ • 
argument, so popular In the Carter years, con- 
slrts of sociological 

that the American people reveal a general 
overwhelming! trend toward apathy, seM- ■ 

ness, and defeatism", .that the nation ^.bt- 

bomi unresponsive to its ^ imperative* j 
toat there is “a fundamental alienatipn Of 

young 

faith 1m [American] Institutions^ that com 
..rnunity rtmctnres are breakmg dtwn before 
“the constantly increasing complexity of h - 

that, American politics and 

! government arein MM gj- 

tb be iwfoglWs than “reavifized' ■ : Td cope 
thisawfrl Situation, Crorier call* 

modeU pf-ratipjnality'and new patterns of ip’ 

teractibn Wtd learning”^ such models being 
more appropriate to a country that has entered 
a '‘time of saturation" with only limited possi- 
J Swdod in- either domestic or foreign P° Uc ^V^ 
Now it 1 mtieit he said that there are ^aity 

tins veto 

tbblr students - most of whom reem to haw 
*Voied for Ronald Reag&n. in 


note*. What- Cfozier -M MwgV- • 

America with art accidental Republican pfosi^ . 
dent who preside* Over . a dismal Interregnum; 

Well, whether Ronald Reagan s America can 
be so described will be known only to. future 
chroniclers, At the moment, what can be de- 
clared with, certainty, aod what any contem-. 
porary American sociologist would Concede, is 
that most Americans do noi See; thiqgs tW* 
way, do not feel thmgs tjtis way i .One is compel* , 
led to aSk: Is there notspmethirtgVrtong pj:;,; 
wclolcglMl vision that fc so Wrfi^ntofiu ; 
knowledge Of past arid future, as detehfllhed . , 
by supposedly “basicsoclal trends ., thgt itreg 
be so dismissive of a present that seemsi In tfaib 
perspective j to be '‘font of joirn"?;- ’V 
Since Michel Crozler is a cultivated land se-„ : 
riousstudent of social ■- 

be'&ntirely wrong about artyttong- Tner^are 
: (many sensible Iririgitts Jrt ^ebpok^tf Qwpr. -.V 
ter Six, on ‘‘Tiie feelirium of Oue PtCKx^a k 
‘first rate: the American judiciary. and;regula- ■ 
toty agencies have indeed 
4rfe W 6f rights ^ pWig^^^here . 
eventbb tiofi ^pophTwIcatp^a^ba^ . 

brtjtojf.hfiilc. about J 


v-/ 1 : ••. v ii- . 
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Latin American Oil : : 

Companies and the ■ 
Politics of Energy 

Edited by ilohni D, Wlrth 

At different times and for different reasons • 
Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, end Vsnanielfl ■. 

^"atjona 


b^riatloVallred toeirpet^^m ( , > 

art d tlie 

. Setween ihelatoelnterna^^'pll^i 
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New Paperbacks From Chicago 

White Waters and Black 

GORDON MACCREAGH 
With a New Foreword by George B. Schaller 

With a keen eye for absurdities, MacCreagh recounts his adventures with eight "Eminent Scien- 
tificos" as they explore the upper tributaries of the Amazon in 1 923 - shooting the rapids on balsa 
rafts, serenading the natives on his bagpipes, dining on monkey slew and dancing naked and 
painted with the Tiqute people. 

£10.25 Paper 422pp, illus. 0-2 26-5 GDI 6-0 

Hustlers, Beats, and Others 
NED POLSKY 
With a New Preface 

With intelligence and sympathy as well as Irreverent scepticism, Ned Polsky's classic book looks at 
people who live on the fringes of mainstream American society - the hustlers who frequent pool 
halls, criminals and those who study them, the beatniks of Greenwich village in its heyday, and the 
consumers of pornography. Polsky's impatience with accepted views of deviant behaviour and his 
polemical attacks on genteel scholarship that avoids genuine debate enliven the book. 

£6.75 Paper 220pp 0-226-67473-8 

Larval Forms and Other Zoological Verses 

WALTER CARSTANG 

With a New Foreword by Michael C. LaBarbera 

rn writing these unique and clever verses about larvae, Garstang meant not only to amuse fellow 
scientists but also to express his own original contributions to biological and evolutionary thought 
Both students and scientists will find the book a delightful, Ifunorthodox, illumination of questions 
about ontogeny and phytogeny. This edition Includes Garslang's Important 1929 paper in which he 
pul forward his theory that natural selection may occur in larval stages as well as in adult forms of 

£4.95 Paper 104pp 0-226-28423-9 

The Naturalist in Nicaragua 

THOMAS BELT 

'The best of all natural history journals which have ever been published .' — Charles Darwin , 1 874, 
^autffully illustrated and a pleasure to read, this classic book describes the geography, geology 
ecology, flora, fauna and native Inhabitants of Nicaragua In the nineteenth century 
£10.95 Paper 406pp illus, 0-226-04220-0 
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A. W. B. Simpson 

Unlawful Sex; Offences, victims and offenders 
in the criminal justice system of England and 
Wales. 

256pp. Waterlow. Paperback, £9.95. 
0080392202 

The Criminal Law Revision Committee, set up 
in 1959, is generally conceded to be one of the 
least happy inventions of the mandarins of the 
Home Office. Dominated by senior lawyers, 
few of whom appear to possess any more soph- 
isticated vision of the place of criminal law in 
society than an enthusiasm for enhancing the 
powers of the prosecution, its work has not 
inspired much confidence, and its principal 
achievement to date has been to reduce the law 
of theft to a state of confusion unprecedented 
in English legal history. 

To have unleashed such a body, of whose 
seventeen members only one was a woman (I 
understand the number has now increased to 
two), on the law of sexual offences was to risk 
the final destruction of whatever credibility it 
retained. So, for the production of its report on 
this subject, published in 1984, It worked in 
collaboration with the Polioy Advisory Com- 
mittee through a committee of fifteen mem- 
bers, of whom only five came from the parent 
body. This enabled the lawyers, who know 
about trials and casuistry, to be afforced with 
others who know about crime and the criminal 
justice system, and has no doubt served to 
increase both the merits and acceptability of 
the committee’s fifteenth report. 

The Howard League set up a working party 
■ oh the subject in 1981 , presumably In response 
to the publication of the first working paper of 
the Criminal Law Revision Committee, pub- 
lished the previous year. With one legal mem- 
ber only out of a team of ten (sadly reduced to 
nine by the death of Trevor Gibbens in 1983), 
and with the assistance of the Home Office, 
this group of publlc*spiritcdjndividualB-haS 1 


unity in the administration of the criminal 
““•“HI y at odd, witha vteoroua 
p o h g o f UnwnUng intimate protection^ the 

"W* ? this character, if Well conceived 

Stobil tS'n 1 "^ ,Upply Up °^ ,he PWta 
a cceptabi lity or implementation of the specific ' 

recommendation, which they preaimt for 

amending existing law and practice. Thev also 

E** important educative funetio^pr^ 

Vhjng an Recount of (he present state of effete 

tie? j of tbe Problems and possihili- 

ties “y affecting attitudes a report Win 

?h'*?’ if ? 0t f< >™aUy implemented, iltef 

chM£es S< toS 1 l I I art of recommends 

changes in the law and the way in which it is 

administered. Some of these are surely non 

controversial, for the existing law contains 

hi&ny aoomaUes.Forexaniple if tw^^atida | 

mapy, 19^5 8 * ^ <** 


woman make love to each other, that is a 
crime, whereas if two women and a man dolt, 
it is not . Numerous other examples are given of 
similar absurdities, and their abolition is re- 
commended. Other proposals, though goto 
beyond the conservatism of the Criminal La* 
Revision Committee’s recommendations, 
seem hard to object to on any rational ground. 
For example, the working party would favour 
abandoning all distinctions in the treatment of 
sexual assaults which are based simply on gen- 
der, with the consequence that the crime of 
rape as such would have to go; they explain 
how this can be achieved without in any way 
reducing the severity with which what now 
counts as rape may be treated. Again, they 
would extend the protection of anonymity, 
now given only to victims of rape and those 
accused of this crime, to qll other sexual 
assaults, in the defensible pursuit of equal 
treatment. 

But their recommendations become more 
problematic when they turn their attention to 
such tricky questions as the amorous activities 
of the young, of which they appear not so much 
envious as nervous. They accept the general 
principle that consensual sexual activity be- 
tween adults should be viewed as not the law's 
concern, but run into difficulty in attempting to 
fix an age below which protection should exist. 
At present virtually any sexual activity be- 
tween those under sixteen is criminalized; I 
have myself witnessed a grotesque case when 
two fifteen-year-olds were prosecuted f« 
kissing each other in the kitchen, whose door 
they had imprudently failed to secure. Above 
sixteen virtually anything goes, except for mak 
homosexuals, who have to wait until they br 
twenty-one. _ 

All this the working partywCmldabolish so 
as to decriminalize the love life of the young,' 1 
but they perhaps do nbt go far enough. For 
their solution is to replace the existing law wife, 
a new, more e xtensive sfheme of . j ‘ 1 
against sexual" intercourse, and eye 
1 sual cuddli 


"... 111 1 J 1 W protection is to be hedged abort ■ - 
With requirements, and to Incoiporale Y ! 

a« U Such Ve d k fe "“ baSed on ““W** < 
a . SC , tleme mi * ht criminalize ev« j 

U th? A d “f than . the citing law does, two 
smerfiri.?! ‘"‘‘““‘I ' 01 th " Proposal mate) 
“ ttraCti , Ve ; “ “Presses a romaslit 
' •H’ropriatefonns bf couruhipfa 

wouIhTI ln J n °“ ,,t ' thou * il »ee whlci 
woujd have caused problems, for Romeo 1 'aid; 


veS for Vs Crim,nal law » “ appropdxe 

hs Danv w™,M 8P ? nS ‘ bility whlch the 
doub7f,H .nV, P aCe u P° n “ seems : 
doubthil. and to some people at least It 

M*?-* ““>«■ ‘o romanticizing ft 
out the innocence of adolescents even ' 

SfiifdTdlffi^ e ™ embersofth,swor1 ^ 

Bunh i?.! ™'! t0 re,aln riieir balari* 

wme W bV nnti T Where ssreemem Is hard# 
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Whistle and shout 


Adam Mars- Jones 

DAVERIMMER 

Like Punk Never Happened: Culture Club and 
the new pop 

195pp. Faber. Paperback, £4.95. 

0571 137393 


Chris Cutler is a professional musician, is poli- 
tically committed and sometimes recommends 
records several years old, not all of them Brit- 
ish or American. These are crimes against 
journalism, so it’s no wonder that his book of 
essays File Under Popular should be published 
by little tiny November Books (they of Class 
Struggles in Ambridge), 583 Wandsworth 
Road, London SW8, who will send you a copy 
for five pounds, including postage and 
packing. 

It is a book. 

It contains ideas. 

None of its sections ends with a one-iine 
paragraph. 

Dave Rimmer, on the other hand, is a free- 
lance writer for Smash Hits, the world’s big- 
gest-selling pop magazine, and was, if the blurtj 
speaks true, “a war correspondent in the 
second British Invasion”. This means he was 
paid to travel as well as to write. 

Big sales are a virtue in Smash Hits (the only 
sales figures quoted in the book are those of 
Smash Hits, and not a record’s at all) but not 
necessarily elsewhere. But then the Smash Hits 
style of journalism is “a very benign process”. 
Some Smash Hits features are “nothing less 
than acts of the purest charity", with writers 
struggling to gloss over "an artist’s intellectual 
tailings, hopeless inarticulacy or the fact that 
they were blind drunk and incoherent through- 
out tbe entire interview". 

fail t0 meet these stan- 
Heet Street. It’s true: you just 
^^^Othertyjse^^probably want: 

Smmet w petroI tbfi place. - j Dave 
^SMlJer”, resents k-.tw-Ju , 

-cy and irresponsibility, forgetting that a news- 


Kw haS tQ P^wed in a hurry, while 

• S nt b Z° k is a ® enu * ne See 

Parts of Like Punk Never Happened were 
wntten as late as July of this year, but there has 

lRg - Even in 80 short a *™e 
K ,e . that CuIture Club wou| d be- 
S nnf VC y Bnd contfl 8 iousl y unfashion- 

■ SbJT, g0infi throu « h a bad patch 
“ter all, or else that they would make a maim- 

i uTstore? ' ^ 0 V° T’ d ““ some,hin « >hat has 
the status of a book while being in all other 

respects a fossil pop paper? * “ “ other 

J* ? OVer soIves these Problems for itself by 
parodjnng Bn earlier era of Faber publishing 

desiLnfftT mU “u " dressed “P as ,amb ina 

SnIm h The P arts of u* 

run/. Never Happened stranded inside the 
over can t attempt a similar manoeuvre. For 
some reason people expect a writer to write 
a out h,s subject (not realizing that journalists 
must dispense their charity impartially), and 
sooner or later Rimmer is going to have to 
commit himself. Oh, he can p4 on gossin 
( quips George blithely . . .”) an d he cL do 
some pop sociology: "the androgynous style 
and twisting of gender that characterized the 
groups which made it in America this time 

iTt n ab^ enCeS a ? n,emporar y infusion. Not 
SW ™! es * but abo «t roles of all 
kinds^ About Bntain’s role in the world 

even. He can describe a Culture Club tour of 

Japan, jumping at the chance of doing some 
travel-writing. But sooner or later he’s going to 
have to talk about the music. 

He’s in a difficult position. To be a popular- 

th ? e da y s ^ to be a tipster and 
horse-butcher combined, but if you keep your 

£i eCC ir h01 ? and , s P read them round a number 
of publications the contradictions don’t show 
up. In a long piece, they’re bound to. 

A lime cynicism spices up the dish, but too 
much spoils it utterly. Trevor Horn, one of the 
most successful record producers, tells a re- 
vealing story: he saw some black kids in the 
Bronx breakdancing to a piece of music that he 

CnrBh.h" tr n „ 


they wouldn’t believe him. What he doesn’t say 

nmh«h| lf h hCy h u d believed him . they would 
probably have beaten him up. They would 

have rejected with violence the stake he 

foXm n J e . mertainment he ^ contrived 
onlv h « i Pe ° P r 6 WHTU their dreams analysed 
rohh,!t 5 r; a ? er 8 certain P° inl they feel 
££»!? ffl . ns don,t wanl to be reminded 
j 11 ® d 'fn«K>ns they make so much of 

MmS? aCk - a " d White ’ ^ nde pendent and 
commerdal onginal and derivative) don’t 
war a lot of examining. 

p ** k Never Happened may claim to 
blow the hd off the music business, but all such 

itickfoX 8 , l ST “ 1 , aiger process * in which 
such m a h b k ° n isa * so required. Inabook. 
such manoeuvres can’t be disguised. Rimmer 

GeS r ?f eDVy l for B ° y Geor 8 e - contrasting 

f hotels his °wn 

ciuHy rented office with its blocked sink, as if 
br t ^T WCre twins separa ted by q 

brutally d'scrimin^Hgfajg. bul hisrea , 

for mampulatoni not tied to the life-cycle of a 
particular name or product. Malcolm Garrett, 
for instance, of Assorted iMaGes, can get to 
design not only the cover of this book and the 

SSfT* t0U!ina Cullurc clubpr °mo- 

lon When Cameras Go Crazy (1983), but also 

Durfl P n°n llCtS ° f Culture Club ’s “enemies”, 
Duran Duran; no one would think of calling 

h ac e d ' Malcolm Maclaren can revel in 
nL? p aS B ™l h “ S enlrepren eur. But poor 

an opinion and 

stand by it for a little while. 

“™J^ eak CBn - t aVC him in !he short term -’ 

fllnr H H K™ mth the exi 8endes of the dance 
floor d'd, however, mark the seeds of a new 
mainstream beginning to solidify beneath the 
bubbling stylistic chaos.” What with exigen- 

hiifh°i f " th ^ danCe ' fi0Or Md quips-Oeorge- 
bhthely, the paragraph of reckoning can be 
somewhat delayed. 

The eventual strategy is Thoreau’s (quoted 


A nmrol in th 


by Chris Cutler in File Under Popular): “If a 
dog runs at you, whistle for it. " If it runs away, 
likewise, shout “Be offr But what if you don’t 
know what the dog will do? Why, whistle and 

^ Here is Rimmer on “Karma Chameleon”: 
the nearest thing to a perfect pop single: pret- 
ty and sickly , complex and singalong, meaning- 
less and meaningful all at the same time . . ? 
Now Is that a slam or a rave? Well, It’s a slam 
rave, actualiy. Rimmer’s judgments are never 
out of Line with a product’s commercial per- 
formance; so Culture Club's second album is 

whfrh ! M 8 5 d <lpe ? ect "’ while theIr third, 
which sold disappointingly, is “duff". 

ro Lxk f f ^ ever Happened. The implied 
regret of the title emerges only in the last sec- 
tion, when New Pop groups are suddenly said 
to have lost their idealism, their “something, 
however slight, underneath”. This sits oddly 
with everything that has gone before, with this 

like the Sex Pistols before them, are flagrant 
hype from start to finish, which is one of the 
things thats good about them.” But then 
there s something odd about a lament for punk 

£ ndcfincd ) comingfrom a journalist on 
Smash Hits, a magazine launched on the back- 
lash from punk, when readers wanted a maga- 
zine with glamour pictures, and not grainy 
black-and-white snaps. 7 

Here is a book in which a journalist accuses 
pop stare of behaving like journalists. This isn’t 
the pot calling the kettle black; this* is the pot 
calling the kettle utensil. But I'll let Dave 
Rimmer have the last word, with four of 
the one-line paragraphs he uses to round off 
his analyses, sentences to send you off 
humming: 1 

“Business was about to boom.” 

"That’s all there was to it.” 

"It was his first big mistake with the media,” 
And very much a sign of the times.” 


Bearing witness 



David Widgery 

DAVID R1TZ 

Divided Soul; The life of Marvin Gaye 
384pp. Michael Joseph. £10.95. 

0718126386 . : 

The tension between the sensuality of Marvin 
Gaye's voice, and the desperation in his mind 
produced his greatest singing. A child prodigy 
who became die first big pop-music success of 
the Detroit-based, black-run, Tamla-Motown 
record company, Gaye found himself in in- 
creasing conflict with the simplistic demands of 
his managers, knd producers and never came to . 
terms with his- ambiguous role as a superstar , 
and sexual ^ero. .Like his fellow former- 
Motown performers, Diana Ross and Stevie 
Wonder 1 , his: attempts to build his own artistic . 
career ag-zagged between commercialism and 
a deeply-felt radicalism! 

. : Gaye’s voice. was highly distinctive, whether , 
id the doo-wop serenades of bis apprenticeship 
in the yocal harmony groups pt Washington 
DC, the soulful entreaties of his TamlS radio 
■hits, the thematic albums he conceived and 
recorded in ^he mid : 1970s oi; tbe pungent, 
reggae-inflectedsong “Sexual Healing” which 
came 'but of nis self-imposed, exhe m Belgium 
in 1983,' two/.years before 1 his death; at his. 
father’s hand. 1 .Butthe backdfbp to his music is 
the politicaj ttifmqil experienced bythe black 
population qf the North Amerjcan.clti6§ ip thd. 

' ■ 1960s ahd TOs. The scnyiringet^s rolohhs always 
been ope of publip seJf-^xarninatioQ and , wit- . 

: nes ^* 1 , in tbeevangfelical sfenseV initially dealing 

; mainly ^vithsexualandspWtualaubjects; as the ; 

•i genre niatufed it focfeaSingly eitp(essed poli- 

v tlcil v fru stfadon: In.^ developing this ‘ canon,, 

. .O^ye^trove.nbtalw'ays s.uccessftiUy i h r 
'logethef hbth priyaie^spifitlMd .pbneernsri and k 

■ poutical discqnteiit inexteqded arid ilWtfli 

; (He w.as-«tohg|fted multi- 

. .i::^tro^entaUat > ,Vho'ia^yed atMptoWn as a 
: fie^ioh dnimm^L'zT^otdmblbiiinB, falsetto.QC 


his powerful LP What’s Going On (1971) ex- 
presses the rage which was brewing in the black 
ghettos of America as well as Gaye’s own long- 
ing for a new community which would “save 
the children". And the LPs Let’s Get It On and 
Here, My Diar, with their beseeching erotic- 
ism, again take traditional soul themes but 
complicate and modernize them. It was Gaye, 
more than any other soul musician, who took 
the concerns of the classic blues established in 
the tent shows in the Deep South fifty years 
earlier and brought them into the age of the 
Vietnam War and the television spectacular. 

He was a notoriously elliptical interviewee 
and David Ritz, to Divided Soul, dots not re- 
produce the excellence of Brother Ray, his ear- 
Uer collaboration with Ray Charles. But the 
book does contain Gaye’s first account of Jus 
'own growing political -tohdousness, his 
V-nnrl Martin Luther ■ 


by the celebrated Russian ppet 

YEVGENYYEVTUSHENKO 




• J:— -• 1 


, t. ‘ s ’ 


me roie oi uw pup ■ — - ---- . 

plodirig around me, how ani I supposed to keep 
' singing lovo song.?” His sympathy with tho: 
larsely whitfc tad mitidle-claM Jilppy move-, 
ment UrorptWng. For aperiod, Qaye wu able . 

- to express' the turmoil qf modern romantic re- 
volt. But as the insurgent black movement W«b 
either destroyed di incorporated. and America; 
begaij to slide into its present: conservative 
. rfmme; fip found hithsifelf stranded to fruitless 
' bouts of athleticism 1 , eroticism or drug litiiala- 
tibn. It Wbniy the hew miUtancy of Jamaican 
music which renewed hls lnspfr ation and hc 
" had to cometo Loiidpn to encounter it.In the 
period preceding his premature death his work, 
had bedomo interimtteptj ipdividiialistic ijm?.;’ 
sufWsed hot with t(te euphoria of rocaine but 
-with 'the cUqicai paranoia andrapidswlngsof 

mobd which addiction to U b rihg. : ^> ; o » 

series of profiles of musicians and singers ih- 
ciudtogMaridn dbye; JtoasBrown MpOrris 


In the wilderness of Siberia, he Finds a 
beauty both in the country and in the 

people whojikethe strawberries of the 
title, enrich the land. 

Teems with life and ldeas". TlieTinies ■: 

S THE COOK 

HARRY KRESSIN6 ; 
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Bridges in time 



A ndrew Harrison 

MICHAEL BAXANDALL 

Pattern of Intention: On the historical 

explanation of pictures 

147pp. Yale University Press. £12.50. 

0300034652 

This engaging book, a revised version of lec- 
tures given in California in 1982, is, as its title 
suggests, as much a theoretical enquiry into the 
methodology of art history as an art-historical 
study of particular works. Michael Baxandall's 
topic Is how to ascribe the right intentions to 
the makers of works of visual art, how to do 
this justly and in ways that are relevant to on 
understanding - his word is “explanation" - of 
the work. 

The Idea that the understanding of a work of 
art refers to the artist’s intentions is too easily, 
and misleadingly, rebutted by saying that we can 
never "really know" what those intentions 
were, that we don't therefore have them to 
refer to, and so must settle for the manifestly 
ostensible work itself. There are two things 
wrong with such a rebuttal; Erst, (he point Is not 
to “really know”, but to have a fair shot at the 
mntter; and second, more seriously, it assumes 
that to construe a “pattern of Intention" is 
somehow to refer to a long-gone agent’s state 
of mind at the price of ignoring his work, the 
prime evidence we could have of it. Only in a 
very narrow sense of “intention” would this be 
true, but Baxandall’s concept of intention is not 
narrow, but is, strictly, that of “intentionality”. 
"Painting", like "building”, is a verbal noun. 
To recognize this is to recognize that an intelli- 
gent, thoughtful response to a painting or to a 
building assumes intelligence and thought in its 
making. A work of art is thus a bridge, how- 
ever tenuous, between one mind and another. 
Baxandall's question, "If we think or speak of a 
picture as ... the product of a sustained voli- 
tion or Intention, what is it that we aredoing7”, 
is about bridge-building in this metaphorical 
sense. What makes him a masterly Intentional-' 
isti^fiesubtl^ariet^^onffini^^mi^^^^— 

bmlfong quite literally. Before taking his read- 

of Kahnweiler”, 

dHht« S ^ A ‘ fS ;TakIn8 I?*" *** Hera 

della Francesca's "Baptism of Christ”, he takes ' 
foem through the details of Benjamin Baker’s 
^Mdujg (or designing) of (he Forth Bridge, it 
would be a great mistake to see fob inked but 

Section of caie-in-pofot : 
*£“™om for a very general th&is: Rather, 
««y provjde a matrix of mtereet within which . 
Wsa^cangrow and transform itself. For 

■* if ?? 4 for * Mower tosiiiittriki. ! 

. being felfe to it, for ft* strengfo drives bom its 
own processes of growth. : ; 

Any<w«f who has given 
thought to the mptter of thought's exercise in 
t^ raa^g of paintings has been jwlined to; 


start from the quite dramatic contrast that ex- 
hibits itself between the making of an artifact 
such as a bridge by a civil engineer and of a 
painting by an artist. As Baxandall puts it, 
paraphrasing Delacroix, “the typical form of 
thought in a picture is . . . ‘process', the atten- 
tion to a developing pictorial problem in the 
course of an activity in a pictorial medium”. 
This contrasts very specifically with the charac- 
teristic case of a civil engineer for whom the 
problem is pre-set: he takes on a “brief’ (ie, a 
specific instruction for solving a general prob- 
lem), works out a solution that, with luck and 
good management, gets realized in a construc- 
tion. The engineer has the further cognitive 
advantage that, in so far as he understands his 
brief and designs well, he will know in advance 
what is to count as the completed job. A pain- 
ter such as Picasso may typically set himself his 
own “brief" partly, indeed, in the course of the 
process of his own work. Hence even the very 
idea of what counts as completion may be a 
problem systematically embedded in his task in 
ways that make what he is doing follow a quite 
different cognitive pattern from that followed 
by the engineer. Discussing the Forth Bridge 
before Picasso's Kahnweiler portrait allows 
Baxandall to bring o.ut these contrasts, but it 
also enables him both to show us how subtle 
even the civil engineer’s “patterns of inten- 
tion" typically are, and then to draw for us 
Instructive cognitive parallels. 

Baxandall’s method is Popperian in two 
ways. He endorses Popper’s own account of 
what it is to grasp another’s purpose - an 
“idealized and rational reconstruction of it” - 
and he then modifies and re-fits those recon- 
structions in a sensitively faUiblist spirit. In the 
case of the bridge, the “idealized reconstruc- 
tion” can be more or less transparently derived 
from a simplification of documented source 
material, its virtue being that what emerges 
illustrates elegantly the variety of interpreta- 
five strategies such data can serve. We may see 
the bridge as “explained by” the economic his- 
tory of the Industrial Revolution, the needs of 

the contracting coinpaay^Jhe^axailaliiiiULitfM 

so by embedding it in a wider causal and social 
context. If engineers are not "social idiots". 


then nor are painters. Picasso's cubist painting 
is placed parallel with the engineer's project: 
the economy becomes the market-place of the 
exchange of cultural needs and ideas (a “troc" 
baiter system in Baxandall’s phrase) and the 
new materials correspond to the painterly 
methods Picasso finds in Cezanne. His stric- 
tures on the idea of “influence" beloved of bad 
art historians are here excellent: Cdzanne did 
not do something to Picasso , it was Picasso who 
did something with a way of responding to the 
other's work (and thereby also to our re- 
sponse ot it). This gets the causal direction the 
right way round and so clarifies the matter of its 
verification. That X influenced Y, if a fact 
at all, is a fact about Ys thoughts about X in 
what Ydid. The problem is still that of identify- 
ing Ys thoughts. 

The difficulty, of course, is that the relevant 
thoughts, patterns of intention, preference and 
judgment have, for a painting, their natural 
outcome in paint rather than in the use of 
words. It is we) the viewers, who are stuck with 
words. Baxandall rightly Insists on this. He 
begins by telling us that we do not explain 
pictures by what can be said about pictures, yet 
he would be the first to insist, too, that what 
matters is the pictures, and how we see the 
pictiires. Notoriously, a third person’s account 
of a painter's exercise of thought in painting 
will systematically differ from bow the painter 
himself sees the matter. Baxandall’s own ex- 
ample for Picasso is Kahnweiler himself, who 
Baw the painter seeking for, researching, solu- 
tions to painterly problems that Picasso in- 
sisted he simply found in paint. This difference 
is not, surely, due to a mere difference in tem- 
perament between the two men. It derives 
from the medium of their thought; paint can- 
not ask questions, words can. The problem 
applies as much to the viewer of the painting as 
to its maker. 

Describing the cubist portrait, Baxandall re- 
fers to the “extraordinary . , . internalization 
of the represented narrative into the presenta- 
tional medium of form s and colours visually 

to i he 

about the Blow, intelligent, coq- 
struction of the painting itself, Before the por- 

^^?“ wwec “ no ^ r ^orethe 
time it took to make, Thus engaged, we both 


! Michael Po^ro 

■' MARCO LI VJNGSTQNE • 

-• R-B.Ktm 

; 160pp. Oxford: Phaidon.£45. 
P714$22043 - : 


; : :.T. ?:’■ v. The ^ r ,v.f 

)&: /: c BTi CAL s 

j>-v; v review 

S : ,v' ; v-ttl^iire, PhtioibphyYHIrtotT 'V-' ’ 

i Wi'l ) ¥•? Y ' ■- ■ 

•feil ■■ T A ?lManetof|l9ifi< entu ^ : Historian* 

; 

ri*jMfod;fcnWltf nini Ideas V : 




; A^Weil-docuiqented account of Kitaj's work 
■ WM good range pf illustrations has been 

; !?“* ° (his i“ inu "8 » 

, embedded id twin. Of thought and purpose, 

ttan V “ wthout initia- 

,- tlon. Tate for instance his painting "Welter 

Top might jurt rerogie 
Mppm^L the Small image on the right with his 
— ^ d bcl0 ^> but yqq heed 
“ tbe JiJUroeUst who, . fof the- 
. Wrious and pager adolescent, is scrying as a 

■ ' ^ “ught herein* 

S ^ ^ gnlented im ages. Similarly; 
•iVrithom qotes we could hardly catch on to th* 

■ sjfjj ft Fj[^?ltp|6rers in the waste*”, a place 
■SoSiJ ^ 1>annthi a shelterffi 

.:*gsaBrsjss?g; 

f-JWPW ot P^tlCtU 'itetocial bahlhs 


iiMmdsr JfilLi the 1 






StDenis.bqt because of the psychological force 
Sf, £ bnage itself, the expanse of red within 
, tt* bare, confining room. Marco Livingstone's 
■ .text, confirms that it is. His monograph has 
han if° plates and a “talogue of over 
?S ,le S?- 1110 book is not a critica{ study, but 

■ . 'J? thw Lke an “tended interview which allows 

the painter to present himself. Livingstone 
K,™ h d6 t th t backgT0Und infonnation, gives 

«t of Shape * and P riats a 

■ *^taj s own commentaries. 

s^nfSl ( * e / ame “ that of Ws Hungarian 
stepfather and means China) was born in 1932 

York*frii?n ' " P r a ° veIand * ohio and New 
/ t 2^, imniigrant ,eft -bberal and agnostic 

l t0itS0wn PaSwere 

? h®®*5 Ushed w J e 9 >« step-father’s mother, 

r- IMS S Kter t ?!|? T’ I 01 “^Ambricain 

i striklnoi , a - Cr 88 d that I her arrival “Was a 

! . afr^ng infusion, and counterpoint , In my Pther, 

■, .#is5 rather normal American youth” He be- 

y f h s eaHyfeen8 ; p ouud and Joycein 

i ^ 0^dUDti C i^• T ^ ^ th a 
• i allusivenw. , 

lesasagasaSa^*-' 

'jui-ii 1 ' TTitii fin 1 1 =• 

iaatt^^Jsssss^ . 


see the painting 11 s the work it is and in its pltq ■ 
in tiic classical history of painting. This curio* ! 
problem of the imagination’s grasp of time nj» ; 
more deeply link Baxandall’s three eta* 
works of painting than he acknowledges. Chu- i 
din’s “Lady Taking Tea" is placed by him, sfth f 
elegantly handled scholarship, within the'cco. 1 
text of an eighteenth-century “vulgar Lo& | 
ean" account of perception. Explaining tk f 
perspcctival oddities of the picture (which wc i 
first have to notice and describe) show us bow i 
Chardin's depiction is not of the substantul I 
object itself, but of how our brief perception!* ■ 
it would be. The historinn’s scholarly tine ' 
travel has its destination in our grasp of timein * 
how to look - very differently from the caseof j 
Picasso’s picture. | 

Different again is the case of Piero. Heie,hi ; 
a carefully, and so refreshingly, “iconograpl* > 
cally minimalist” interpretation of "The f 

tism of Christ" we arc led slowly towards Ik, J 
for us, very strange thing that Piero was dob} 
The painting's placing of its narrated events^ , 
and at the same time out of historical time,!} 
still order, its commensurazione , engage on 
imagination of process, and with that our sense 
of the timing of our own attention, in dramri 
cally different ways from the other works. Its 
as if the first thing a viewer in a gallery needns 
be told is how to pace his attention to the pate, 
ing, how to collaborate with its sense of timer 
the time scale of his attention. 

Stressing, as I have done, what mayseenk , 
be a slightly peripheral Issue to Baxaudafi 
stated theme, which is explanation, may sen 
unfair. One wonders, however, whether IB 
historian’s, or social scientist's, concept jb; 
vides finally the right conceptual paradigm by 
the craft of the art historian. For while be b’ 
brilliantly shown some of the structures of Ik 
necessary bridges of explanation we need! 
cross In order to engage justly with the.wmfai 
our final collaborative activity with thep*»^*" 
must be a-formjiLmidexstanding not_gjtt 
captured by the idea of explanation^ ‘ ^ 
_riiiiTLinmy^ 

i^^^^nebounds of its own conCqtt ■ 
framework. With all its scholarship andcutd 
argument Pattern of Intention: On the* 
torical explanation of pictures is no merott 1 - 
aeimc treatise. Professor Baxandall has end ! 
our gratitude for this. 


wttings -- the "Arabist”, the “Orientalist', 
The Smima Greek (Nikos)". In these tberea 
a sense not so much of literary embedded 
aa of the movie and the thriller. Through 
the Hollywood connection seems to pro# 
him with material to compound. 

There are painters for whom painting It# 
natural way of thought: the rhythms oft# 
ing, the adjustment of tone, working tbeifr 


ui iune, worKing uw.w ; 

cosjty of the paint constitute the way thin*# 
hold in mind. At the opposite extreme* 
those painters for whom culture presents# 
as dominantly literarv or vArh»i. TheverytR-' 


rtuuteta 4ur wnam culture preseniri*; 
as dominantly literary or verbal, nie.veiy# 
ness of painting is put in question. It lM# 
thing for which a role must be fopnd 
intellectual and political life largely coitdiKto 
[ through language. It Is a matter of ettjpW? 
but it is clear that Kitaj is at the latter end of& 
spectrum. From the difficulties of that pod do 

he draws astonishing strength. 

Most recently Kitaj has come to dwell o 
what, earlier, was marginal -to his though' 
Jewry in this century. An absorption with 
Spire of Walter Benjamin seems to Hfive bet 
his crossing point between the intellect 11 * 

herOAK nnri nd«k>. —C ,.t' .L.'jnaillUlIl 


- _ -I lunigmu -IU UW 

Jewry in this century. An absorption^ with B 
Spire of Walter Benjamin seems to have bet 
his crossing point between the intellect 
heroes and pathos of socialism, the doming 
topic of his 1963 exhibition, and this nerwfbeui 
Whatever the predpitatiilgtactors', this Is iW 1 
for. him a central theme anld Viewpoint, 
Which hia dative America 'becomes imaged 
tively .foe M Amerika” : of the refuse; Oii th^ 
matters Matpo Uvingstope’s bookyis *n W 
able' guide,' : ■ • • ; I'?,.- ' ■ 

~ _ ;l . , • * • [ 

Donafo Reynold’s [The;; IS 
(138^3. Cambridge University Press.; »■« 
paperback £4.50. 0 ^12320^ 2 ) 'is 
volume la the Cambridge Introduction 
Series which includes - Vie fct-of Greece f 
Rome by Susan Woodford i^d W# 
Cenhuy by Rosemary Lambert; .V • 
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Studying to be wise 


Christopher R eid 

ROBERT ADAMS and others 
Minor White: A living remembrance 
78pp. Oxford: Phaidon.£25. 

089381 1610 


blending of Gurdjielf, 

b«, of hb work look, praviSaod un « r - ^„ P ° l ° By J and W “ t - Co “‘ 2x0 in “V 
,ai "- 8°n that seems designed mainly to rebuff the 

What is beyond dispute is White's imoort ^ lo ,akc - The contributor 

ance in the historical scheme. The editors of a charifS ,h “ Whl f e s ea S e n>e*s to pass as 
lure. thf> mana-i.. hilu . ■ ... is cnsnstHfitic master m rh« ei.iU — c pi* i>. 


-fwtiniu were dedicated to the Qim - w ™te is still rememberpH war he cxerte 

pumuit of what might be called heightened ™P™8 teacher and there are tesUmonitl,^ “ 8 “ fl J uence oa those who could 
realism. “Heightened” here has a soeeial , fL°“i la,n “'hods, and the editors of thia , 


"Heightened” here has 7,^“ “'thods. and theTd 

meaning and it should be explained smd^it who encountered hta at the various educartM ‘ n< j lud ' d P h o*o g ra p h 

away that It has nothing to do with the coamati. 81 “sdtutions where h. able students - Eu 

Cl „.L!.L - _ 


d a stimulat- 
stomach his 


— — — ^wiuuvii tiia 

editors of this volume have 
phs by some of his more not- 


; . — srraignt , . — “~umcieu at variouseduraHnn ujsume oi ms more not- 

away that it has nothing to do with the cosmetic 81 ““tifotions where he was employed Et g studei J s - Eugene Richards, Edward 

flim-flam which was part of the stock-in-trade from bis own written statements riiow a a T** aDd ^ aul among them - 

lTLr hCr ph °5°^ aphers ’ against sorae what muddled, amateur-pontifirator CnOUgh t0 demonstrate *he richness of 

which, foUowmg the tead of Alfred Stieglitz, approach to aesthetic matters and.Tpord J . 

White and his associates www ; n — .exposed in The most interesting and revealing 


woicn, iouowing the lead of Alfred Stieglitz 
White and his associates were in conscious re- 
volt. The point is rather that they saw in photo- 
graphy a potential for metaphysical expressive- 
ness that would raise their art above the level of 
mere documentation without recourse to stu- 
dio fakery. The aim was to render the actual 
look of things, but in such a way as to imply 
transcendental meaning, and the results of 
their endeavours, whether lyrical, heroic, tra- 
gic or even religious in temper, have the force 
of direct engagement with the American ex- 
perience. 

One speaks of a school, and yet the photo- 
graphers who learned most fruitfully from 
StiegLitzdiffered widely in the work they pro- 
““*?■ *neans by which they achieved the 
effect of heightening varied from case to case. 
Paul Strand’s hallucinatory contrasts of lisht 
“and dark, Edward Weston’s close-ups and 
immunizations, and Ansel Adams’s virtuoso 
pointing of detail in even the most sweeping of 
landscape studies are the marks of distinctive 
talents. By comparison, Minor White strikes 

nnfl QC on I « 






eacnoftustalebrated colleagues, while keep- 
Metz's original 

Pocket-sized p 
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ELIZABETH ANNE McCAULEY 

A. A. E. DtaUrl and the Carte de Vlsite Portrait 

Photograph 

262pp. Yale University Press. £30. 

0300031696 

For all the suggestive resonance of one propos- 
al, that Manet’s. 1865 “Portrait of the Actor 
Rouyifere as Hamiet” (Washington, National 
Gallery) alludes to the “Man of Sorrows” tradi- 
tion, and specifically to Titian’s “Christ 
Mocked" , it is salutary to be shown convincing- 
ly that the actor’s pose, and notably the posi- 
tion of his crossed hands, in fact come from a 
small and unpretentious portrait photograph in 
■everyday clothes and represent, most likely, a 
characteristic rather than an affected stance. 
Of course even the humblest portrait photo- 
graph will involve some degree . of conscious 
choice of pose, op the part of the sitter or foe 
photographer, ipordet to convey one aspect or 
another of the 'subject’s efoarpeter or occupa- 
tion, to create an' “imagC”. Elizabeth Anne 
McCauley's fascinating Ixipk discusses how 
hlneteetith-century phqtographers ;and theorr l 
1 b ts developed this tradltitinal artistic problem. , 
From the illustrations, jt is cj^ar that crossed 
hands are one |way of cqnyeyipg a. pensive 
frame of nilnd or personality—' even blowing 
for the feet that the long time required for an 
. i exposure ihev^iabiy; encouraged 'a passive,: 
rather than an’ active respopte. When phpto-| 
graphed specifrcaliy in the: roi® Hamlet,;. 
however , Rouvi^te clear t]' pirefcrred to hold a 
. t»» hititridhicaiiy hkpro^aing ■! feftr^. or fo; 

. appear slumped in death, tuthier than; present, 
himself like'Manpt’s more cerebral and trou J 
bltid. drifom^.vn wai! Jddnei’s prerogatjye.; 

. howeVer, ahd a ipvk'of his.poyfer as an artist, 

' byallusion to convey deepei; levels of meaning. 
Inde^,' foe risd ftf t^^latiyely bmtal^rp^t' : 

J — Mi s- ■ . Jf r ’.LV AL invii 1 t f 1 □ rl '*11 
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ship among those interested In French cultural, 
social and art history in the second half of the e 
nineteenth century. If the title seems restricted a 
and implies a close focus, nevertheless much a 
wider vistas are opened up. In the present con- ( 

tentiou8 climate of debate on French art of this i 
period. Dr McCauley manages a surprisingly i 
cool detachment, even on the (then as now * 
highly political) issue of foe “Haussmanniza- l 
tion" of Paris. She traces the rises and the falls ] 
of A. A. E. Disd&ri, who might have entered ] 
almost any business and attempted several, i 
through his sporadically successful carepr as a i 
photographer. He developed and, more im- 1 
portantiy for him, in 1854 patented a process < 
by which, “by dividing one coUodion : coated 
glass plate into ten rectangles which could be 
exposed simultaneously or in series, top por- 
traits could be printed . in the time that had 
formerly yielded a single, full-plate image”. 
These small portraits, six by nine centimetres. ■ 
could be. pasted on the back of a callingTcard, 
but .were also sodn.pnd incteasinglycoUdctcd 
for their own interest - as portraits of family 
and friends, as picturesque genre, as portraits 
of famous actors, actresses or dancers, or : 
politicians, as pornography, as tiles d’expres- 
- slon, and so.on. Against foe unique image of 
the JDagiifcrrean plate, the cartede visit p pholor 
graph was more widely and .cheaply available, . 
and marked foe beginning ot “popular’ 1 . phptQ- , 
graphy.i individuals qnd families, from foe 
ordinary bourgeoisie to the. imperial jfamily, 
had foelr images'icecorded in this medium and 

■ forjnat, whereby Disd6ri .with his coUeagtiw . 

■ and rivals explored and developed foe pl^orijl 

1 language : of foefoufoin figure, ^ofofoewilfoUy-; 

• absurd or hUmofous pose, to foe meditative , tb , 

' foe aitfUUy. ariahged, to the narrative, group, 
and so {TO. Ififoe camera tecorded ln a'relatlve- ; | 

! iy vmfeBlijig and Impersonal way, then; variety 
! in grouping, pose, gesture and ekpreMipfl were 
Cdevbloped to alleviate this. Theorists apd pra^'J 
titioners continued and ©xteflded foe trafodon- .. 

' ai nrrtaf ih debate on eXDression from Le Brun s 


Theory dffhe Passions of the seventeenth cej: , 
tii ry and Lavateris Physiognomy of the elgW* it 
eenfo. . 1: % 

•J\X ' ' -> ;.vs.' • 5 *'* ’* 

I .. .* * . - • - • 


Despite the modest title of this book and for . 

all foe disclaimers of the author that she is not ' 
so concerned with “high art” t but rather pre- . 
senting a case-study of one of the producers 
(one of the first mass-producers) of a popular 
form of imagery,, none' foe less some of the 
most fascinating material is. just. that, which 
shows us. the responses of Degas, * Monet, 1 
Renoir and Manot to such a. popular type qf 
portraiture . Manet, the most eclectic of these 
paintera in his sources, drew e^eiisively . from 
such photographs- which in part accounts for a 
certain stiffness in his figures and the flatness of 
his forms. Similarly, foe curious tensions and 
detachment in some Degas groups, such as' ' 
“The Bellelli Family” (1859-60;. Paris, 
Louvre) i can be related to the fact that many i , 
family group photpgraphs were made up in : : 
photomontage, where the assembled figures 
Inevitably, have disparate and unrelated gazes. 

: Thd coolness and. detachmen,!: of sofoe, of '. 

Deggs's sitters,' such as'*Thdrdse and Efonoii- . ; 
do Morbllil p ;(4865 f Boston, Museum of Fine -■ 
Arts), owes a good deal to the fact foat he often 
worked up his painted portraits from stony- _ 
faced photographs. The informal, apparently 
. casual disposition of so many of Degas's alttets ;• 
ii not a response to the ‘^snap^h'pt", ashas;often 
been asserted (neither, the technique: . not: foe 

• concept yet 1 existed irt : the 1860s). Rather, it ; 

, was fo6 rirbfessional . portrait photographers. 

whd “led the way” ; In devtemg interestiirg and 
, varied groupings,' In order to- maintain the . 

: novelty value of foeir recently found art in a 
fiercely competWve market, Degas’s MqrbifU 
■ portrait in any case Is Qiie of bis moat 
: monumental and formal pottraltgroppfi,;Thc.j' 
I Sitters fill foeir cainvite, in an imposing .wa-yj ■ 
Wheretu photographers set foeJrsubjeqfo at a ; 
gre^ter distftnee, Degjb dispo^ foe ‘’props” - 
of chair arid draped table with far more alien- 
. tion then foat of aphotographer to the phystcaj . . 
> psychological space that'foey .crenteg and v 
:foe way In which he pos^ hdsbeodiand wue 
tells a great deal about their Social and perhaps 
* tbelr personal felqtlorishlp.' Therfcse Morbilu ■ 

* wgs L foe artist*® sis'ter. so In tbjs aS lo most of, 

. Digas'S greatest portraits he had a sp^dal Iti- 

KV .-‘’t- •• •• ' . 


ments come from individuals prepared to voice 
doubts about White’s ultimate artistic achieve- I 

ment. “Minor’s images are very poetic and 1 

beautiful and often psychologically potent ” ! 

Paul Caponigro says in a lively essay, “but an 
Innerforaslung and laboring is [sic] also evi- 
dent. Caponigro remembers the man fondly, 
however, and declares that "the atmosphere at 
Minors place was quite beautiful". Eugene ' 

?ife?n d th h u COntras A t » «P«sses his view that j 

life in the house at Arlington was extreordln- I 

. U was a,most grotesquely shel- I 

ered , and his account of relations with White 
is tinged with resentment. "I never knew if [ 

Minor was a wise man". Richards confesses, ' 

hC W °y d 00,116 out w *fo one-liners i- 

i w ® e sometimes very abrasive but had a 
a bout them. Then he wouldn’t go any 

further. These are the insights one bears in ‘ 

mind when considering why White fell short oF I' 

supreme success, indicating ns they do an irre- I 

solution, of failure of commitment, at the heart 1 1 

of his creative personality. 

A number of the photographs by White ! ! 

p , nn .! cd here sopport this diagnosis . “Surf Ver- 1 ' 

i^' Sa "r^ ate ?. C ° UntyM (1947 >- in whi ch the 

i wa ? s ,las been turned j 

through ninety degrees in a futile attempt to ' 

J?* abstra «” validity, is foe pretext for an 

no?« y ? 0berl Adams - Adnms 
notes Write s habit of sacrificing true percep- 
tion to allegorical gesture and rightly concludes 

in many instances “we are unconvinced of i I 

White s transcendental truths because we are - 1 ! 

not allowed to experience the conditions of I ! 

their discovery”. Another photograph, “Lad- I \ 

aer and Door, Lincoln, Vermont" (19681 ' 

nicely captures the roughness and solidity of an S 

n barn ii b ? here the * ma 8 e has been ,-i 

oddly tilted, as tf the artist were straininc to .‘i 

mipress more than the object of his attention, 

«sen straight, would have permitted. Fidgety ' 

2? lhls 5011 are apparent time and again, ■! 

Broiling' coraposltibnx.; that mteht. ofoe4admi* t 

have conveyed moments of authentic riSoT ""*11 

One soon learns to resist such imDortunities. ?! 

tiraacy with the personalities and the efreum- | 

stances of his sitters. In their responses to the E 

popular genre of jjhotography^ 1 more than ever : ,-.5 
we can iee these, grehf painters as true “Fain- 1 . : fi 

ters of Modem life". Thi^ material forms the ; . ji 
dimax of the book, bpforp tiie sad demise of if 

DUddrt arid his like, Vfoen' portrait photagra- . 
phy took a moto ambltlous turp and tho carli l,| 

yisite format was superteded by the lar^r 
.Cabinet print- l4bt ontyhad IMro^ri gwn.ed the: ; fj 

copyright on the carte de visite fonnat. whlch * i j 
gave him his' suebass in. the 1860s, biit the re- ‘ ■ !..] 

strfctions of ils smail scale evidently stimulated . .• . ■ ■ j 
his talept fo'f miniature invention. ' • ; ■*. i 

‘ The social mid ecoriphric aspects of Plsddri's j 

business career are also discussed. Why this 
resourceful man failed to adapt to riew .de- ft;; 

velopmerits in technique and format,' and ‘foe . ^ j 

relationship between a esthetic and commercial . o. 

success and failuire fo his iatei- years, are.not ;; ‘ , •[. iJ_ i 

clearJ ft may be. that foe diversification of his ...j .’ s 

tjurin^s, openisig btaaches in Madrid ond | 

^London in 1$ 65, stretched his resources tod 3? 

far. Disdfiri was - periodically on the brink of M 1 

bankruptcy i and-sometimes went over it. The 
Franco-Prusaian War: and the Commune in ^ 

ISTO-^Vl severely hampered business, although 
he and other operators profited from taking j ^ 

views ofthe deslructio^paslng French troops, . 

makfog mug-shots. of Conpnunards for the , ;\M 

:, police, ^ ^ and so ] oh.; Disdfiri'i own ! political : i.J|‘ 

’^beliefs Seem to have been vague and shlftiiig , [ eg 

throughout hiS career Mid, on the whole , : he • j ^ 

- pot the interests of business before politics. 

. ; In her iotroduction, Dr McCauley, optimisti- 
i eally fomarics that “The relatively low price of a • : - • « 

•icirte iven tafoty i . has kepl it lrom beingan 
oWept . worthy of museum status” . 

' -that . she has gjven foe humble wrte de ylsite tiK 
photograph and one of its ipost prolifie pro- Mfej 
. duegrs, Disdfiri, a historical habitation and a 
: nariie. she will also have. conferred on them; a K Jij 

• critrimerdal viability more, to be reckoned 
■"wifo. ff they are rarely aesfoeticaUy satisfying, . \\ H)- 

■these Uttle photographs, dp give ,us a fascinating . : 

■’ mid even moving inright intofoe France of foe , . . j j 
: j mid^ift^:thr6^ : foa’l?60a. R«d die image it ' n | 

-iheidof itself.' ■ ... ; fit 5 

■ ■ " " 
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YURI TRIFONOV 

The House on the Embankment 
Translated by Michael Glenny 
153pp. 0349 133980 
Another Life 

Translated by Michael Glenny 
152pp. 0349 133972 

Tunbridge Wells: Abacus. Paperback, £2.50 
each. 


Yuri Trifonov, who died in 1981 at the age of 
Fifty-five, was well placed to reflect the changes 
taking place In the moral climate of the Soviet 
Union as brutal repression under Stalin and 
frenetic reform under Khrushchev gave way to 
stagnation and corruption under Brezhnev. 
His father w as a pre-1917 Bolshevik, a leading 
figure In the Red Guards and a founding mem- 
ber of the Cheka; during the 1930s, he fell out 
of favour and perished - a victim of the tyranny 
he had ardently laboured to create. Trifonov 
himself thus grew up half in and half out of the 
dlite, able to taste its privileges, without being 
secure in their enjoyment, at least until his 
position was consolidated by the award of the 
Stalin Prize for his first novel in 1951. 

One of the themes of this first novel, Stu- 
dents, was the denunciation of a professor of 
literature to the authorities for some ideologi- 
cal error - an incident which recurs In The 
House an the Embankment. In the earlier 
novel, Trifonov gave an untroubled Stalinist 
account of the campaign. The implication was 
that the professor was simply a “survival" from 
the past and that the campaign against him was 
a worthy example of the vigilance of the true 
Soviet intellectual. 

In the quarter of a century which elapsed 
before the publication of The House on the 
Embankment, Trifonov's views changed 
almost totally, and so too did his language and 
literary technique. One presumes that the re- . 
orientation started with the death of Stalin and 
with Khrushchev's subsequent revelations ab- 
out his crimes. One may speculate (for we have 


no direct evidence other than his novels) that 
he began to re-evaluate his own student life of 
the late 1940s. Did he come to see himself as 
having been, by analogy, among his father’s 
persecutors? At any rate, he went through a 
long period of crisis, during which he was un- 
able to write. When he did re-emerge his wri- 
ting was intensely subjective, full of anguish 
about moral issues. He undertook a pains- 
taking re-examination of the early years of 
Bolshevik rule ( The Fire's Reflection, 1965; 
The Old Man, 1978), partly to rehabilitate his 
father, or at least to place his triumph and 
failure in historical perspective. 

Most characteristic of Trifonov's late style, 
perhaps, were the series of short novels on the 
life of contemporary Moscow intellectuals 
which began with the publication of The Ex- 
change in the last months of Tvardovsky’s 
stewardship of the journal, Novy mir, in 1969. 
Here, too, the approach is partly historical, in 
that Trifonov surrounds his characters with 
families whose genealogy, whether humble or 
exalted, often stretches back before the revolu- 
tion. Historical, too, in that the recent past 
weighs heavily on the interaction of those char- 
acters, and nowhere more so than in The 
House on the Embankment. As Trifonov him- 
self has commented, “We mustn't pretend that 
nothing happened in our country. Because 
what happened is in our bones, our teeth, our 
skin." 

But the predominant element in Trifonov's 
recent works is byt (as the Russians call the 
trivia of everyday life), which seems to hold 
characters in hopeless captivity. He evokes 
their family quarrels and love affairs, their 
struggles oyer their children’s education, their 
m&naeuvriitgs to gain jobs or promotion or the 
publication of their manuscripts, their in-r' 
trigues against colleagues and superiors, their 
cliques, coteries and mechanisms of self- 
defence in a harsh, hierarchical and competi- ■ 
tive world. This immersion in byt was Trifo- 
nov's major innovation, and one for which he 
has been much criticized in the Soviet press. 
And, indeed, byt is everything a self-respecting 
Soviet writer should not be com 


his wilful ambiguity, the accumulation of sub- 
jective angles of vision. Some argue that cen- 
sorship can be good for literature, because it 
compels writers to avoid direct statement nnd 
cultivate an allusive style which has its own 
subtle advantages. I am not convinced by the 
argument myself, but if there is a writer who 
seems to confirm it then it is Trifonov. 

One of his most effective devices in The 
House on the Embankment is to conduct the 
narrative (though in the third person) prin- 
cipally through the eyes of the negative hero 
(again an affront to Soviet traditions). The 
node of the action dates back to the late 1940s: 
it is the denunciation of Professor Ganchuk by 
one of his graduate students at the Literary 
Institute, Vadim Glebov, who is under press- 
ure from tbe Director of Studies and some 
Komsomol activists determined to weed out 
“old blood" and instal their own nominees. 
Glebov has spent the rest of his life trying to 
forget his own most shameful deed, and is in- 
tent on persuading the reader that each step in 
the betrayal of his supervisor (and prospective 
future father-in-law) was either trivial, or in- 
evitable, or motivated by praiseworthy inten- 
tions. He almost succeeds: the build-up of de- 
tail, as the intrigue advances, has its own hor- 
rifying logic, and the devastating consequences 
of Glebov's actions on those whose lives he 
destroys are only glimpsed in the casual asides 
of a story-teller who is deliberately concentrat- 
ing on something else. 

The banality and inner logic of betrayal de- 
rive largely from the structure of Stalinist so- 
ciety. Glebov comes from a humble “slightly 
•lopsided house with a roof that sagged in 
places”, whose whole existence is dominated 
by a towering, luxurious modem apartment 
block, where members of the new elite live. 
The unfairness of the social distinction embod- 
ied in the two buildings' propinquity is a 
source of burning resentment to Glebov. The 
social hierarchy is mirrored in the casual but 
elaborate hierarchy of the adolescent street 
gangs which Glebov regularly encounters dur- 
ing his schooldays. They in their turn have 


and by visiting surviving relatives nnd friends, 
In this way he conferred on his subjects a kind 
of immortality. 


From remarks that lie made at various times [01h| 
managed to piece together his guiding prindpt 
which was that the individual is the thread stretcC 
through lime, the super-sensitive nerve of hl*oo f 
that can be teased out and separated — and tre* 
which one can then learn a great deni. Man, hemd ' 
to say, is never reconciled with death, because hi- ' 
planted in him is a sense that the thread of which k 
forms a pari is endless. 


Sergei's colleagues at the Institute used to : 
reject these notions as fantastic. To be able to 
pursue them at all, he required an unuital 
degree of inner strength and determination. 
These he possessed in ample measure, by - 
along with them he Imd the concomitant we it ' 
nesses - .obstinacy, eccentricity, an abrupt 
manner, and n haughty reluctance to cultivate 
the authorities in his Institute whose suppen \ 
he desperately needed if lie was ever to have) f ' * 
hope of getting his dissertation accepted. 

Olga, as a good dialectical materialist, also • 
rejects her husband's theories. She knows foj • 
certain that “everything begins and ends with 
chemical particles”, and finds the notion of 
immortality incongruous. And yet: 


Now he had disappeared. He was nowhere; he hid 
merged with the infinite, which he had once disea- 
sed so lightly while smoking a cigarette. My God, 
though, if everything begins and ends with chens- 
try, why was there such pain? Because that sotfet 
pain wasn't chemistry, was it? 

In truth , Olga is capable of grasping with bet 
feelings what her intellect disdains to accept, 
that human life can only be understood subjec- 
tively, through joy and suffering. In her ifo 
tionship with Sergei, she had behaved like ax 
of his intellectually orthodox colleagues, tryinj 
to make him see sense, behave “rationaUr 1 , 
and safeguard his career. Her love was geofor 
enough, but manifested itself in the desire h 
change him: continually she grqped for 
decisive statement or deed which would SJ& 
make clear tq him, tbe-error of-his waysjtf' 
achieve the vital breakthrough, afttfwW- 
everythi 
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few. 


■ - . *..../ of an artist’s 

attention, unless carefully selected and il- 
luminated by the radiant light of that future. 
Tnus, at least , classical Socialist Realist theory. 
Trifonov had bis own answer to such criticisms, 
^htaejgreat test. One shouldnot speak slightingly 
■ , „ ,aS Were a base side of human life, unworthy 

of literature. After all, byt is just ordinary life, the 
ordeal of Ordinary life, where the morality of today, 
manifests Itself and is put to the test. * 

TrifonoV is, in other words, a kind, of “philo- 
.sopher of everyday life"; focusing not on what 

• appear to be the great Issues pf our time, but’ 
rather on die petty concerns which eoristitiite ■ 
the arena where, if at all, we actually do prove; 1 

. reirsdvek. Hfe approach isthat pf the bioraHat ~ 
one^ morepver; whdse outlqojfcfe formed j jfot 

• fo e c |? Sa struggle or by historical expediency; 

,( as a Maixjst morality should t>e),butby ab$o- 
; lute vaities. At a flwtrtadjngbf WspOyefe; lit is 
easy. to bp misled about tWs, lxcause these 
vajues are. usually expressed - by 'characters 
whOsevteiilme^a^ So patent 

r that itis djfficfiU to take; what they say serioiis- 

subjectively, on 

■' ^PW, >Ve bc)gfn to fcaVe the. sense of are-- 
; . <^ing sprier of mirtor^none of Whose images 
1 do?s Jusric^trbfeality. ='• ? 

'£ *■: ■ iiyQ^^'abparen tty. fallible and biased judg- 
\i wviduaf huqiSn beings sometimes 

I to bfe ppiifinned by (he structure of the 

- !!? g w 8 "f ° le ' tiy inlCT|>lay of c| rci»«fer. 

inddiht mid npttative viewpoint. The intense 

WtlY.the intention nnH till, '. '.L 


point we dealt a 
heavy blow to the Bespalov group .... They 
were backsliders and had to be hit hard .... 
We fought them head-on.” The moral imp«?ra-i 


mutism, tne assumption that oot. 
can only make human beings happy by talig 
decistye action to change them, 

Olga’s self-knowledge conies in a dream, k 


, h rib w ‘ rf ' u > ! in .theputwut of jfe comes across an old wnm.n «L 
unproved status. 


Bluntly, Glebov is a petty social climber, but d^eary^and ^ fcSfl • 
the on,y person: Who' sees him clearly ''Id this XlSSt fSJZSSl' ■ 


light is Ganchuk’swife- atomic figure, liable SerSIhad hJl? d ^P I ^ r ’| Jutt f ien wakes Ig - v 
to attacks, of both fririetio iriger and high • • 


blbod-preSsurp; As so often in Trifonov, the 
valid; , judgmepts cqtne from weak vessels. 
V Sonya, iCjahchUk’s daughter arid Glebov’s lov- 
: 6r> olap suspects the truth about him, but she 
wxeptahis weakness out of an infinite capacity 
. : for compassion which makes her both an ideal 
figure and yet almost an accomplice in crime 
,, (mce Dostoevsky’s Prince Myshkin in The 
Won, 

t there any way out of this claustrophobic 
and amoral universe? In the dosed circle of 
fhe House oh the Embankment it does not 
seem so. But Another Life , as its title suggests, 

6vf*-h.» er fr 8 * of somethi ng beyond 
byt. The prindpal character, 01 " 


mental world of his conformist colleagues u*) \ 
bog”, so the parallel with Olga's emotion^ : 
striving is complete. The relief which fdtaw | ' 
this dream enables Olga at last to have pit- L 
monition of “another life", such as she id 1 ; ■ 
Sergei had both in thoir different Wnysyeaiw! ! 
and laboured in vain for. That “other lifo'i* 
release from total subjection to byt, comes# j. ; 
her re-awakening capacity to love. 
her partner is an older, sickly man, only . 
sketched, who needs her attention and pri» f 
tion and whom, Symbolically, sheembrad#* f 
an Isolated church tower looking out ovefM^ : 
cow from a wdoded hill.’ ! 

To become a first-rate writer in Soviet c oi\& 


inc pnnapat character, Olga Vasilirivna *,• nrst-raie writer in Soviet r. 

is a biologist, whose husband, Seigei' hasre- fl ons .^ expeedin 8ly difficult; some would a# ,• 

ceatly died prematurely of a heart attack. She *!■ s ^P^ible. If anyone has achieved #i : 
isgoipg through the process of grieving and of “ , ls Yuri Wfonov arid he has foiijjj J 
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Do economists influence the world? 


Amartya Sen 


Not long ago there was a cartoon in the New 
Yorker of someone telling his neighbour, with 
an apologetic smile, “I am an economist - ha 
hal” It cannot be denied that the economics 
profession has seen better days. Indeed, the 
post-war period began with a great boom for 
the profession. Not only was there unpre- 
cedented economic growth, with no slumps, 
little unemployment and very moderate infla- 
tion, but it looked as if professional economics 
- particularly in the form of Keynesian analysis 
~ ^ as Paying 8 major part in bringing about 
and sustaining this state of affairs. The depress- 
ion of the 1930s seemed, then, like a remote 
event. It was widely accepted - explicitly or by 
implication - that lessons of economics had 
something to do with this achievement The 
answer to the question “do economists in- 
fluence the world?" would have appeared 
obvious and satisfactory. 

Those days of dizzy success - or presumed 
success - are now, of course, over. The experi- 
ence of serious recession, severe inflation and 
enormous unemployment has made the eco- 
nomist’s self-satisfaction a little fragile. And 
thesuspicion has dawned that “ha ha” may well 
be as much as economists can say on important 
real-life problems. 

To say that economists are not particularly 
successful in running the economy does not of 
aiurse, indicate that they are not influential’. It 
is quite possible that economists are immensely 
influential, but disastrously so. Given the divi- 
sion among economists about what is to be 
done on matters of vital policy, it has not been 
a rare occurrence to see one group viewing 
another as responsible for catastrophic horrors 
resulting from “erroneous” economic policies. 
Non-economists, too, have frequently seen the 
reooferonomists in advising governments as 

cSSSHlfxJttY} 'VKWomlfi And srv.inl misery in 
hot entirely without reason - as a direct result 
of foul economic policy, associated with exotic 
beliefs, including various versions of “mone- 
tarism". Many critics of monetarism (who are 
not confined to the clergy) share with many 
monetarists the conviction that monetarist 
pblicies have momentous consequences, even 
though they disagree on whether the conse- 
quences happen to be good or evil. Even those 
who would maintain that economists have little 
to offer in improving the world would rarely 
dispute that economists do in fact have a lot of 
influence of actual ptolicymaking by govern- 
ments, though they might argue that the effect 
of that Influence is to make confusion worse 
confounded. . 

The reasons for the economists’ Influence 
are not really fer to seek. Economics is impor- 
tant for government policy, and it is natural 
that the advice of economists is sought in mak-' 
lag up these policies. Even before economics 
emerged as a formal discipline, the adyice of 
"experts’’ on these matters was regularly used. 
Indeed, some of the earliest treatises on econo- 
mics and . political organization came from •: 
people who were advising governments. For 
example, the famous: Sanskrit monograph on 
prilitics; diplomacy and- economics called' 
Artha-Shastra (the -title can be translated as 
something like “instra?tions on. Wealth or 
material 1 advantage") '/ written by t Kautilya ; 
around 1 300: bc, took the form of advising the : ■ 
ruler as to how his country should be ran to 
ensure' security, stability and prosperity. The 
author Was, in fact, a close: adviser (and a 
Minister) of Chandragupta, the first Mauryan 


emperor of India. 

The emergence of the science of political 
economy in the past few centuries has had 

advisory role ' For exam - 

wrinfn ^ ^ tty ’ S PoUtical Arithmetick, 
written around 1676 (but published post- 
humously in 1691), was much concerned with 
Professor of Anatomy 
at Oxford and Professor of Music at Gresham 
College, but the book is undoubtedly an early 
contribution to practical economics, and some 
of his concerns even have a contemporary ring 
(for example, his critical assessment of the 
theres that there is no Trade nor Employment 

™V™ P ,»° P ; thal “™ es h “« been many 
Md great . or that "the French grow too fast" 
or tas assertion that the “King's subjects are 
not in so bad a condition as discontented Men 
would make them"). 

° f political c *»nomy seems to 
. u.j 3 ?" 1 out of controversies about 
and how material pro- 


fenor in common sense to most children of 
ten fo a Jetter to Knut Wicksell, Marehall 
explained how he had to engage this student in 
a debate despite the fact that he regarded 

time” 0 ™ controversies as a great waste of 

In dcaUt* with such important and powerful 
problems as, say, the existence of hunger, or 

!lyI nCe f°-? S . ive “reemployment, or the 
«c^aflon of inflation, the temptation is to 
think that there must be some very straightfor- 
ward explanation, which would, in its turn 
suggest a simple and effective remedy. Simple 
formulae such as “grow more food”, “make ii 
more^ profitable to employ more people”, or 

P nnIL'- haV K t 1 °° T UCh m ° ney chasin B too few 
i nB p ’ obvJ ° usl y appeal to our common 
•mw. Oomplieated economic analysis has 
often been seen as standing in the way of a 
rapid passage to practical policy. What may be 

attractive” 5 3111 CC0nOmics ” can be awfully 
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from some kind of an economic analysis, fr& 
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widely recognized and understood. The great 
natural scientist Antoine Lavoisier introduced 
his work on economic measurement by 
claiming: •' 

A work of this nature will contain In b few pages the 
whole science of political economy; or, rather, it 
would do away with the further need for this science; 
because the results will become so dear, so palpable, 
the different questions that could be raised would be 
so easily solved, that there would no longer he any 
differences of opinion. 


uwiii _ e- 

quently done with spectacular rapidity. The 
argument is often supplemented by references 
to some past writers, (who might have been 
economists themselves). 

: Keynes addressed this issue somewhat dif- 
ferently in his General Theory. He argued that 

“the ideas, of economists and political philo- 
sophers, both when they are right and when 
they are wrong, are more powerful than is 
commonly ■understood”, and .“the world is 
ruled by little else": , : . 

Practical men, who believe themselves to be quite 
exempt from any Intellectual influences, are usually 
the slaves of some defunct economist. Madmen In 
authority, who. hear voices in the air, are distilling 
their frenzy from Some academic) scribbler of a few 
years back. 

It is arguable that Keynes exaggerated the 
importance of economists and their ideas. It is 

_ phamninnpil hv 


what gives the formula its force is not the 
advocacy of Malthus, but rather the immediate 
and persuasive appeal that straightforward for- 
mulae of this kind make to practical common 
sense. This is not, in itself, a matter for regret, 
because given the nature of the subject of eco- 
nomics, It is sensible to think that the rationale 
of economic policy must be defendable, ulti- 
mately, in terms of common sense reasoning. 
Indeed, even when a simple formula of com- 
mon sense origin turns out.to be disastrously 
wrong m some important respect, it would be 
natural to seek an alternative policy line which 
could again be related to some other bit of 
common sense, perhaps with more note being 
taken of contingent circumstances. Common 
sense may be the accused, but it is also seen- 
not without reason - as the judge. 

If the discipline of economics has somethinc 

to offer - 14 w certainly connected 
with the fact that practical economic matters 
are unsuspectedly complex, and that the temp- 
tation to arrive at instant solutions to difficult 
problems has to be constrained by a willingness 
to examine important features that the simple 
solutions ignore. Indeed, even the contribu- 
tions of great economists could be assessed in 
the Light of the particular “hidden” features 
that they have brought out in their own works. 

The contrast between economists, on the 
one hand, and practical people on the other is, 
of course, over-simple and misleading. There 
are many professional economists who are 
clearly “practical people” in the sense of advo- 
cating simple solutions based on straightfor- 
ward reasoning, and who cannot be out- 
matched in their unwillingness to consider 
neglected features and to examine alternative 
approaches to the same set of problems' The 
exclusive concentration on food production in 
dealing with hunger, or on private profitability 
in dealing with employment, or on the money 
fagMfflLAM not only 

come fifth f fraftfcaF 

economics, but also from profession- 
training of economics [ssupp<Meat^g<focravt/«* 
good deal of doubt and hesitation in treating 
apparently simple but deep problems. But this 
js a bmrier that can be easily ovcrcome by new 
messiahs who are repdy to concentrate op one 
particular force among a. complex structure 
operating within the domain of an economic 


If Lavoisier were to reappear today, he would 
be disappointed. Interestingly enough. In a 
negative way, Lavoisier did put his finger on 
the spot in seeing that political economy was, 
inevitably, the result of differences of opinion. 

This is a point particularly worth remember- 
ing, not only in assessing the nature of the 
discipline, but also in understanding what con- 
tributions economics can make to actual IB ip Wl iiiii»w,«M».«^ — v . — — 

policymaking. . , true that In the simple jolutions championed by 

Economic problems frequently look ^practical men’ , there are echoes ideas of 
' straightforward, enough, and ; | “practical /earlier economists, biit it is liard t0 
people” are often qaslly .convinced tjiat they itbeforce.af advocacy ’ 

know precisely wtiat should done. The bfc- :mulae arises particularly from thefact that they 
lief that economists unnecessarily complicate have been put forward by economists in the 
matters and lack common sense In dealing with past. References to past economists can adorn 
simple problems is, qjfitourse, notnpw,.apdhas a pfocepfinstont^sdom, but the fotce of that 
spnie force, no matter hciwirritatingU might be . alleged wisdom will typicaUy Jiein it? appeal to 
for tiie economists. Alfred Marshali;:iii many simple common sense or to a shared prejudice, 
•ways the. real founder of feambHdge econo- - for example. thebeliefthat thesolutiqntothe 
mis, was not amused by the remark of a newly ■ problem of hunger; fo foe fopoem woxW % fo ; 
arrived studentat Cambridge In 19Q4 that .“the , increaSe foe fpod dupply 
■ SmV ^n.relc.^natio.tiWe u,- .. (roi i.) 


operating within the domain of an economic 
problem. Sometimes that flash of lightning pari ’• 
indeed be Ulumiriating and open up a newjine. 
of investigation (the results of' which- may be 
qualified later by taking Into account other 
considerations foal might have been also re- 
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considerations foat might have been also re- 
levant tb the origjrt.al problem). At other times, 
it is less helpftil, aiid the new nj«»siah leads.the; 
blinded and the dazed straight into the ditch: 
When, a few yearn ago; 364 economists wrote a 
joint letter protesting at the over-simpUdfy of 
the economics underlying, contemporary: ^ Brit- 
ish pubfle policy and the disastrous results pro-*; 
duped by it,’ the issue was pot merely the case 
foc’pnd against- the particular ppliclep pursued 
by .the goverapient, but also the acceptability . 

foe high-mfoded dogniatism characteristic 
of the general approach underlying them- Tlfo ; 
experience of the past few years has done Ijttle 
to dispose of those doubts. ' 

There Is ah did joke about ah advertisement , 
for a “one-handed economist" , and, the jfohor- 
ism comes with a ready expla nation in foe form 
oif wantfog an economist who will not say, "on 
. the one hand, 'fob; but oil foe other, that’VThe 
non-joke (a thqt the one-harided qcohpntifit (or 
tjie one-handed pfactloal infoi) hfts'contributed 
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single-handedly to a great deal of misery and 
suffering in different parts of the world, in 
different ages. Even the history of the twen- 
tieth century is full of horrifying disasters to 
which a major contribution has been made by 
dogmatic and over-confident “one-handed” 
economics. Examples can be found from the 
developing countries as well as from the de- 
veloped ones, and from the communist coun- 
tries as well as from bastions of capitalism. 
There have, for example, been a number of 
famines where failure in anticipating and in 
taking effective preventive action has been due 
to blinkered vision. The so-called “Malthu- 
sian" tradition of looking only at food supplies 
per head of population has contributed to 
failures in seeing an on-coming famine - de- 
spite an unreduced food output — in. different 
parts of the world. The Great Bengal Famine 
of 1943 took place without a substantial decline 
in food output. The Bangladesh Famine of 
1974 actually occurred in a year of peak food 
availability. The Ethiopian famine, of 1973 
coexisted with an undiminished food supply 
per head for the country as a whole, in these 


cases, and in many others, the instant econo- 
mics of relating famines to food availability per 
unit of population (overlooking complexities 
arising from occupational inequalities, varia- 
tions in unemployment, regional differences, 
the divergence between market entitlements 
and needs) had led to a dangerously over-sim- 
ple view of what causes famines, and this blind- 
ness was certainly among the most important 
factors permitting many of these famines to 
take place without timely remedial action. 

A different type of "one-handed" reasoning 
was involved in Chinese over confidence in the 
economic achievements of the so-called Great 
Leap Forward. Unwillingness to accept that 
policies based on strongly held beliefs could 
nevertheless have failed, paved the way to the 
gigantic famine in China in 1959-62, causing - 
according to the latest estimates - nearly 30 
million deaths. Other examples of the effects 
of obduracy in economic reasoning can be 
given from elsewhere in the world. 

The point of discussing all this is not to sug- 
gest that economists should not take a deter- 
mined stand on any question. Far from it. To 


Village and market 


David Lehmann 

ROBERT BIDELEUX 
Communism and Development 
312pp. Methuen. £25. 

04L6734103 
MARTIN ST AN1LAND 

What Is Political Economy? : A studyof social 
theoiy and underdevelopment 
229pp. Ynlc University Press. £18.50. 
030003295 1 


Both these books have intentionally ambi- 
guous titles nnd both are attempts to change 
the way in which we flunk about development. 
Hie “communism” of Robert BideJeux’s title 

^SWramUple referents, of which the political 
economy of the founding fathers of economics 
is only one. His intention is to explore the ways 
in which the divisions between 'economics and 
political analysis are being .broken 1 do wii‘ in 
attempts to tmderstand how Governments 
actually operate! . 

Bideleux wtotsto restore' oar faith io de-': 
centralized, peasant-led, market-oriented 1 de- 
velopment strategy and to destroy once add for 
. all tod idea that there is apything to be said in 
: favour ofth* political, ecobqrpic or even milit- 
hry iepord of Soviet- type command econo- . 
! argument is generalized to include . 

too. humorous instances of protectionism and 
dontrol In non-communist; developing , 
coupfrfes ( To those steeped iri recint Eastern 
European Wsfoiythismayb© neither new nor 
interesting, but- the , intention of the book' is 



clearly to bring its analysis of the Soviet Union 
and other communist states to the attention of 
people concerned with contemporary develop- 
ment. Bldeleux believes that many people in- 
volved in development in a variety of capacities 
have a naive and ill-informed faith in the eco- 
nomic achievements of these states, even 
though they may dislike their politics, and his 
aim is to show that protectionism and the con- 
centration of political and economic power 
which it so often entails constitute not merely 
“costs" but inherent obstacles to development. 

He is in many ways a missionary from the 
Sovietological camp out to find converts 
among practitioners and students of develop- 
ment. Consequently he has tried laudably to 
make arguments about development more 
political and less technocratic. He takes such 


'--wwuw giuwtu ami 

uiauiDmion, It is indeed regrettable - though 
not mcomprebenrthje - that economics has 
held such a strong sway over thestudy of devel- 
opment, while these questions have been 
treated at incidental. The search for a finely 1 
honed tool capable of formulating an d achiev- 
ing precise objectives has been too tempting’ 
and the language and arrogance 6f economics 1 
too dazzling, • , 1 

Bidoleux believes tljat on the whole broadly 
- put hot doctrinaire •? free-market policies 
converge with vUla^ cdnhhUnism tio produce' 
the most beneficial renilta ^variable.- To those . 
who would. pojnt out that villages : are them- : 
selves highly atratified ! and that capitalist de- : 
ydopment may undermbie institutions of com- 
munal tenurei he replies partly with (eternally 
cpntre^retoi)T 9 viaiBjwe to the contrary from 
: Rt^rereiutUntary' Russia and partly with the 
argument that capitalism may do harm but 
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take a particular position on any given question 
and to argue for it with conviction are perfectly 
consistent with taking a wide view of the diffe- 
rent aspects of the problem in question, and 
also with being sensitive to the points made 
from other perspectives. Indeed, taking a 
stand is as important a part of applied econo- 
mics as it is of practical politics. The important 
question arises not in the act of taking a stand, 
but in the process through which such a stand is 
arrived at, and the dogmatism with which that 
stand is held in the face of contrary evidence 
and of counter-arguments that subsequently 
become clearer. The very nature of the subject 
of economics makes it imperative that any par- 
ticular stand be arrived at on the basis of a wide 
reading of alternative positions and an appre- 
ciation of different points of view. The ability 
to take note of later evidence , especially about 
failures, is no less important. The harm that 
instant economics does partly arises from 
ignoring other considerations open to ex- 
amination at that instant, but also from the 
unwillingness or the inability to revise the poli- 
cy conclusions on the basis of an open reading 


socialism does far more. His conflation of “tra- 
ditionar communes and “modern” co-opera- 
tives (as in Denmark, for instance) is probably 
misleading, because experience seems to show 
that the existence of communes - characterized 
by networks of personal authority and depend- 
ence - may actually constitute an obstacle to 
the development of more impersonally man- 
aged co-operatives. 

Bideleux’s general case “against” is estab- 
lished without much difficulty, though with 
some costs to the reader’s patience. The ex- 
position is crammed full of data from multiple 
sources that concern processes far apart in time 
and space, making it difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to evaluate them and giving statistical 
quibblers a field-day. The case “for” is less 
easy. The history of 

^ a summary of their thought 
and a critical analysis would hfive been' more 
instructive. The main weakness is the absence 
of any account of the 'inner workings 6f even 
on6<^niuwty or Commune: thedatapre- 

■ rented oo there institutions are entirely statis- 

■ tical, and based ptt averages for vast hetero- 
gepeoua /societies! Bldeleux . is judicious, 

/.'though: his ease ls hbt that. peasant villages or 
more modern co-operatives (which are very 
different) possess undiluted virtues of free- 
dom, equality arid prosperity, but merely that 
they are far preferable to rural collectivization 
in atiy of its innumerable forms - forms which 
■ he usefully enumerates in the concluding chap- 
ter. Likewise his case against rural collectiviza- 
tion a which he shows to have enjoyed some 
economic success in selected instances such as 
Soviet Central Asia - is its ^frequent misuse as 
a framework through which proletarian dicta- 
torships have assaulted, subjugated, dra- 
gooned, or exploited peasant and pastoral 
commuiuties”, as well as entire ethnic groups. 

Stanfiirad is less of a missionary, and his 

*■ ' P * e ™^ ireof a 

i: P^Uticsand economicpoli^-m^ 

■ ^ ■, tn keepl ” s with lhlst *ar- 

1 do ff, n ° t Pack much punch - except in 
*md thewndiujdn is very feeble. But it 

question! namely 
the ways in which - the analysis of economic 

rtight bbt rescuedifrorii 
economics U arid 

■ the analysisof poUtics.inpahicu- 

; §3 P°H*lcs, ; ls being rescued from 

la^ahd^ 1 ^ ‘bbth^thiriiA 
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of later information, evidence, and counter- 
arguments that emerge afterwards. 

Economics is too important a part of modern 
living for it not to be influential in the world in 
which we live. Indeed, it is this very influence 
that makes the need for pause in economic 
analysis so terribly important. The central 
question is not so much the influence of econom- 
ics on the world, as the influence of contrary 
reasons and discordant evidence on the econo- 
mics confidently championed for the purpose* 
of “sure-fire” policy. 

The discipline of economics does not await a 
messiah. Nor does the making of economk 
policy and social action call for the macho man, 
This is so, irrespective of whether we are con- 
cerned with preventing famines, reducing 
poverty, combating unemployment, regener- 
ating industries, preventing, inner-dty de- 
clines, or some other real economic problem. 
The impact and the influence of the “one- 
handed” punch can be shattering. Maximizing 
influence per se is scarcely a good objective for 
economists. Influence is not, after all, a value 
in itself. 


Marxist jargon. Staniland has little time for it, 
but it is the dependency school which enable 
us to see the dependence of the system of apar- 
theid in South Africa on at least tacit inter- 
national economic support, or how in Central 
America, United States policy narrows (be 
options and sharpens internal conflicts to [he 
point where those involved have little choke 
available between the extremes of which, say, 
Bideleux, disapproves so much. 

There are two main currents ofthought con- 
cerning the State and underdevelopment d 
present. One is represented by writers emerg- 
ing from or influenced by dependency thcqj$ 
- such as the Brazilian Cardoso . whorp Sis®* 

• land seriously underestitrTaiei.'Srid the Afgsf 
tine Guillermo O’Donnell, whom he nusttptt' 

I^^^^WfronaTand domestic capitalism bulk 
nevertheless more than merely the instnuneol 
of class power, and more indeed than a mere 
institution at the disposal of whoever isjncofr 
troi. : 

- The other main trend is represented by the, 
American political scientist, Robert Bate, 
whose writings on African Governments' ex- 
tortionate agricultural policies have- gdoeil 
much currency in the light of the publicity final- 
ly given to that continent’s overwhelming rural, 
problems. Bates is a radical individualist who 
sees the State as n mechanism used by whoever 
is in office to maximize their wealth and power, 
with no moral or political raison d'etre what- 
soever. His analysis draws principally on foe 
work of the economist Mancur Olson, Olwft 
minor classic, The Logic of Collective Adi# 
(1965), drew on neo-classical oligopoly thatf 
to show that people only join organization?-, 
either coerced Into doing so oy if offered con- 
vincing individual Incentives independent ^ 
their corporate goals. The paradox that ti# . 
analysts most influenced by Marxism 
less instrumentalist view of the state than ft* 
whp draw on the mainstream tradition of Hber-, ■ 
aj .ecoqoinlcs has completely escaped Stflti- 
land‘s notice (as indeed has the entire ideo- 
logical dimensionofhls.subject). ..• ! *" 

. Stanilahd makes much of the division 
theorists between 1 those who see politics 

-P? economics and to 08 ® r®- 
see it as a set of practices and institutions which 
can control economic structures to'dproc^® 8, 
Antjnori^es of this sort are rarely profitable 
the analysis of ideas, leading usually' to awishy- 

.jvaahy. pl^a for a happy mediumV pbti a.o ne *. 

dimensional presentation of the: work of tiiffe 4 ;. 
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rebt writers as they artifordedfrito^ cbnunoj 
8trait-jacket. lt also makes - as hi thU case-ibi , 

au: l ‘academici8t ,v pj^ntation,'whr(tonon-s^ : .; 

: da|i$ta will have difficulty to foflpv^g; dwpd 4 

the evident importance of its subject - 1 — 
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Tax ability 

Alec Cairncross 

PAUL CRAIG ROBERTS 
The Supply-Side Revolution: An insider’s 
account of policymaking in Washington 
336pp. Harvard University Press. £15,75 
(paperback, £7.50). 

0674855201 

Paul Craig Roberts’s book has a double in- 
terest. On the one hand it is a sustained pole- 
mic against high marginal rates of tax - belief in 
tax cuts as a means to economic growth being 
the essence of supply-side economics. On the 
other, it Is a unique, blow-by-blow account of 
how tax policy is made in the United States 
today. The Official Secrets Act alone would 
rule out any corresponding study of policy- 
making in the United Kingdom. 

Supply-side economics starts from the re- 
flection that “there is something wrong with a 
tax-system that lets people do better by mini- 
mizing their taxes than by maximizing their 
earnings”. High marginal rates of tax discour- 
age effort, enterprise, saving and investment 
and, by lowering take-home pay, reinforce 
wage-pressure and inflation. Tax cuts have the 
opposite effect and strengthen the incentives 
on whit* , economic growth depends. Faster 
growth in turn swells government revenue - 
not perhaps to the point of extinguishing the 
deficit resulting from the tax cuts, as the Laffer 
Curve implies, but sufficiently to reduce the 
gap within limits that can be closed by accept- 
able cuts in expenditure (Including cuts in un- 
employment benefit and forms of income sup- 
port that are no longer necessary). Thus sup- 
ply-siders approve of temporary deficits result- 
ing from tax cuts, provided the object is to 
strengthen economic incentives, and not as the 
Keynesians do, because they help to sustain 
•^-m^^aWeincome oft ax-payers in times of 

furtSr^T 6 ffPP!y^ de « a good deal 
Isttrris i ullDBnWinfl. A/YinntTWf-c Hfca mnnetar 
State and a feassertion of the virtues of me 
market, Supply-siders do riot like high taxation 
because it weakens and distorts market forces, 
and they may even, likfe Paul Craig Roberts, 
denounce progressive taxation as an anachron- 
ism because it discriminates against “people, 
who achieve financial success”. In their view, 
the tax syatera is overloaded and this is re- . 
fleeted in “sluggish economic performance, a 
growing underground economy and large 
budget deficits”! The focus of taxation should 
be the fostering of economic growth whereas 
distributive considerations are to be "pursued 
• through the expenditure side of the budget, 
with taxes raised proportionately redistributed 

only to the poor". 

There is touch iri:aU of this that would find a 
ready echo in the \tiewa of the present British 
Government.' It is difficult not to be struck by 
the way in which, hi the post-war years, those 
countries grew fastest that gave priority to an 
expansion of production without much regard 
to distributional effects, while those given to 
" incessant haggling over the division ’of the , 
spoils of economic progress had least to divide. . 
There have .been Striking example^, too, tike * 

: that of China in recertit years, of 'the ■ extra- 
ordinary power of- economic incentives when 
alldWed free play. One could, also argue that 
althou^ prom^ive taxation was a twentidth- 
rentury toventipn of exceptional effitacy ln re- 
conallng priyate Initiative in productive enter- 
prise with the [distributional aspirations of : ; a 
; democracy, itWsteadily lost tout Virtue ^s the 
; /burden has iodrepied and spread to the mass of ■ 

. Wage-^arnera.Thesc areiall general conaldera-. 

: 'tioM that jerjd 8pfoe plausibility to the foppiy* ; 
i. sldeis 1 care. : L Buf a great dedl more, detailed, 
r! i’hvidetice.is needed tp^ibstafitiate -jt* ■ 
■■itfli irfder^/ii not^ded by MM 
1 ; ' ' tlobeVts. ; &iE toe “Strong evidence^ ;that he 

it country. H 6 


to a convincing case, given the failure of 

ChartifR SeWhe f r c {f0r eX8mple b y p «>fessor 
Charles Brown of St.rl.ng University) to show 

r a ^ ™- reSP ° nSe *" effort to chan « es i" tax 

inf\L T * K ,S .° say that tax culs do no* 

nflate disposable incomes and personal sav- 

question 8 ^ CffeCt ° n incentives lhat is in 

th^niip 18 t0 , make one suspicious of 
Me alleged effects is the persistence over the 
post-war period up to the mid-1970s of steady 
rates of economic growth in nearly all indus- 

£°? ntneS ' Th “ e rates werc higher than 
ever before even though rates of lax were also 
higher than ever before; indeed the highest 
rates of growth took place in some of the coun- 
tries with the highest rates of tax. There may 
amceivaWy have been an almost impercepti- 
ble weakening of incentive over the years that 
has suddenly manifested itself with the passing 
of the secular post-war boom - but that can be 

a proposition on 
which to build a political programme. The fact 
* that in every depression, people turn to sup- 
piy-side explanations for what is later seen to 
e a failure of demand. They did so in the 1930s 
and they do so now. 

It is the second aspect of the book that makes 
it compulsive reading for anyone seeking to 
understand modern government. It traces the 

history of the Reagan tax cuts (30 per cent off . 

toe marginal rate over three years) starting 

^iVf h iQ?^ n i pr0p08aI in the Kemp-Roih 
Bill of 1977 and continuing through its accept- 
ance by Congress in 1981 to the struggle over a 
tax increase and the apparent “unravelling of 
Reaganomics” in the depression of 1982. Un- 
fortunately the story breaks off in the middle, 
before the dramatic recovery in 1983-4 and 
with the future of United States budget deficits 
unresolved fas it still is). 

iJ?® , i ?’T ltin * within fhe Administration in 1 
1980-2 is described in remarkable detail: the 
interdepartmental seoretivenessj the manipu- 
lation of the media - the leak, the planted 
story, the secret interview; the massaging of 
apart from the author and his menus »r u». 
Treasury, Reaganomics had few supporters 
and that every polity pronouncement by the 
President was promptly explained away by his 
own staff In the White House. James Baker, 
chief of staff In the White House tod now 
himself Secretary of the Treasury, and David 
Stockman, who was supposed to be in control 
of public spending, are represented as conduct- 
ing an “offensive” against the declared policy 
of the government. Those loyal to the Presi- 
dent were maligned and misrepresented in the 
press, excluded from meetings, or simply disre- 
garded. The President himself is represented 
as someone bamboozled by his officials, 
wrapped up. in their agenda and with little 
time or power to initiate changes in economic 
policy. 

What emerges from it all is not just the com- 
petition for power among appointed officials 
but the evidence of a deep scepticism, even 
within the Republican Party, towards the sup- . , - f 
ply-side prescriptions which had contributed to 
their electoral victory. Given implicit faith In • 
those prescriptions, Roberts's flpmmejUs. are . ,(• | 
natural and fair. He may well be right, too, in 
inveighing against the obsession with prospec- 
tive budget deficits, stretching many yean - 
ahead j fcsped ally When,; as in 
■be dismissed as the shadow cast by $ deep.bjti r 
temporary Repression attributable to a reslrw- 1 - 
: five monetary policy, But wbat if neither epp- ; < 
nomic recovery nW thprstrengtoer^g o'W , 

nomic Incentives on which supply-sidqrs put 
their money Were powerfol ^ , 

, , ; fh 6 deficit? Still more, what if the defiatmade 
it neiiessaiy tofom to fpreigO; cototriei i for . 


"v system, to i argue" that 
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Obstacle: race 


Michael Banton 

W. ARTHUR LEWIS 

Racial Conflict and Economic Development 
134 pp. Harvard University Press. £11.50. 
0674745795 

Much economic reasoning depends upon sim- 
plifying assumptions. Sir Arthur Lewis’s sim- 
plifications are characteristic. In Racial Con- 
flici and Economic Development, the Nobel 
prize-winning economist invites the reader to 
consider what might happen if there were two 
islands. One, occupied by whites, has more 
fertile soil than the other, occupied by blacks. 
Employers may move from one island to the 
other, but workers may not. The workers' 
wages reflect their productivity at Hie margin. 
When black workers are allowed to migrate to 
the white island they take advantage of the new 
opportunity until marginal productivity is the 
same on both. This brings white wages down 
and pushes black wages up. Whether em- 
ployers gain or lose from desegregation then 
depends upon the substitutes for labour, upon 
the relative numbers of black and white work- 
■ ers, and upon the degree to which total output 
rises. Some employers might gain from the 
maintenance of segregation, but the econom- 
ist's prediction about the consequences of 
migration for race relations has to depend 
upon some theory of wages and profits, and 
none of the available theories is generally 
accepted. 

The book brings together a series of lectures 
in honour of W. E. B. du Bois delivered at 
Harvard University. Lewis discusses invest- 
ment in underdeveloped groups, job discri- 
mination, upward mobility, unemployment, 
entrepreneurship and colonial relations. He 
contends that people in an industrialized white 
island will benefit from investment in agricul- 
ture or mining in a black island: not because 


of irrelevant tests of ability, by employers’ re- 
liance on personal recommendations and by 
the difficulties they face in financing training. 
They have had to struggle with the barriers of 
the class structure and of the racial structure. 
In competing for the less well-paid jobs, they 
havebeenat a disadvantage because the supply 
of unskilled labour has increased while the de- 
mand for it has been reduced by the mecha- 
nization of agriculture. Since blacks have been 
last hired and first fired, their unemployment 
rate has risen more steeply whenever the 
economy has gone into recession. 

Lewis’s discussion of imperialism and its 
aftermath is both concise and sharp. From the 
economic standpoint imperialism was a system 
for manipulating the terms of trade in favour of 
the metropolis, yet the policies of the manipu- 
lators were regularly inconsistent. No answer 
seems possible to the question whether, over- 
all, these countries benefited from the acquisi- 
tion of their overseas possessions. It did not 
even make much difference to the terms of 
trade and, in so far as these helped the imperial 
powers, they also helped the non-imperial 
European exporting countries. Investment in 
the post-colonial states is now more risky, so 
the inflow of capital has declined. Differences 
in wage-levels persist, generating pressure for 
migration both of unskilled and over-qualified 
workers. If the productivity of farmers in the 
less-developed countries can be raised, they 
will demand higher prices for their export 
crops. If, by international agreement, the 
prices of primary products can be stabilized, 
both buyers and sellers can benefit. The snag is 
that while sellers in general con increase their 
prices by restricting output, it is to the advan- 
tage of every individual seller to find a way 
round the agreement. Conflicts over the reg- 
ulation of international trade can be embit- 
tered when the parties are seen as racially 
distinct. 

One of the book's organizing principles is 


such investment wiil&rimulate, d^man4ioutha~..,Uw>adBnU6GaUQn.aLvhree possible inter-racial 
white island's mnnuf^u.r^A hut bp- coals: the homogeneous state, the raceless 

cause it will swing the term s, of trade in th eir society and the plural society. In the two-island 

favour. On this antilogy (which ddtfs J ^^g 3 |^nrirf-| nn absence nf an« inter Jslanri miara. 


that 

in this way. 

In the long run racial discrimination must be 
contrary to the interests of employers both as a 
group and as individuals, for if they discrimin- 
. ate, they are liable to be forced out of the 
... ty Odn-d is criminating competitors. •/ 
-IT* motivating force behind such discrimina, 
Jipn is, the desire- for mbnbpolyj either to in- 
. crease bargaining power or to! maximize the 
^-wnomic. value placed on racialhomp- 
gwlfejty. So, pressure ;in fia'vbiir.of discdinlna- 
fron; usually: comes from the exlStliig era- ■' 
pwyeeSr add .employees often welcome ’the 
j^bllshment pf legal quotas since these help 
Mwm to advance theft interests. ’ ' \ ; 

. 'Jf. fhetlnitedSmtes, the inequality ofb lacks 1 
^whites Is based less upon differential wages 
£an u£on obstacles j which handirap blanks 
rtunpeting' for ; the better-paid jobs!: Blacks 
baye beeti kept out by trade Unions, by the 


appearance and social position, creating a 
raceless society. If it led instead to distinctive 
groups of whites, mulattos and blacks, each 
with its own institutions and economic basis, 
there could be a plural society. In practice s 
muJatto group rarely develops distinctive in- 
stitutions (the Cape Coloured people being a -' 
possible -exception).' Plural societies have’ 
usually come about because; an imperial power 
has 1 permitted the immigration of people of/fi 
third kind: 'Indians' in Fiji , - Gilyfina j Burma <7 
Malaysin. Bast arid South 'Africa? Ubajaese.iit 
West Africa- Ghin ese in 
and so on. With tadeperidenceVthese cOunfojif; 
have introduced new iitarii^d( 5 kpbllc{ 6 a ^d'ek 
their rowing elite* Have tcorinto Wfoa r f 

. they- saw^tfre; riegafe 

olid ones . This; mdaM thit^the^olujW 'sotiety 


bf attention 


must be on the raceless society. But Lewis does 
not tell us enough about how it is to be defined 
and attained. Although racial difference has a 
genetic base, he writes, there is no direct link 
between genetics and popular definitions of 
race. People of “mixed race" may be assigned 
to either the superordinate or the subordinate 
group. Quite; but there can be no mixed races 
unless there have first been pure races. The 
groups he treats as races are the result of the 
prior assimilation of diverse populations, and 
Lewis is silent about these processes. Again , in 
north-eastern Brazil people have not been 
assigned to any racial groups; there lias been n 
continuum from low to high status in which 
so-called racial features can be outweighed by 
other attributes like wealth and education. 
This is a very important, perhaps the most 
important, form of racelessness. Economists 
ignore it partly because United States statistics 
enable them to contrast black incomes and 
occupations with those of whites, and in this 
way they reinforce popular American assump- 
tions about the nature of race. 

In the 1950s, migration of workers from 
black islands to the United Kingdom contri- 
buted to its economic growth. Wages were held 
down, profits boosted and the standard of liv- 
ing probably rose as a result. Yet the British 
decided to restrict this immigration, reducing 
the rights of colonials and ex-colonials in a 
series of laws from 1961 onwards. “They aban- 
doned the goal of a raceless society and 
adopted a homogeneous goal instead.” Not so. 
The British have never been clear about their 
goals, but even if they were aiming at a raceless 
isodety the control of immigration may well 
have been necessary to ease the social accept- 
;ance of blacks already, settled on the island. 

In any discussion with economists it is vital to 
examine their assumptions. Underlying Racial 
Conflict and Economic Development is an 
implicit assumption about the route to race- 
lessness. The author takes for granted the Un- 
ited States convention that assigns people of 
mixed ancestry to the black group, and pro- 
jects it into the future. Once the proportion of 


conflict will dissolve. Yet constant compari- 
sons of the “How ore we doing?" kind would 
surely reinforce group consciousness and 
promote the sense of racial membership. ^ 
alternative route to racelessness is that which 
steadily reduces the number of social situations ) 
in which group membership is considered re- I 
levant to conduct. The first black bus conduc- 
tor, nurse or policeman in London may have 
been an unexpected figure, but familiarity 
grows. The Indian shopkeeper and the Chines! 
take-away are accepted features all over this 
previously white island. The number of youqj 
people who consider themselves “half and 
hair* is growing. 

There are powerful processes of assimilation 
at work, as technology, legislation, national 
structures, as well as language and patterns of 
consumption, exercise their -influences. Bui 
assimilation is a very lumpy sort of process. In t. 
some respects people become more alike, but t 
not necessarily because the minority conforms 
to majority expectations. In other respects 
they invent or cultivate distinctiveness in wap j 
that are now said to manifest ethnicity. No one j 
can change h is or her racial characteristics (op j 
of the reasons for condemning discrimination : 
based upon race) but people can change their '. 
ethnicity, so its moral status is different. Since 
the same category of people can be both 1 
racial and an ethnic minority, ethnicity an ■ 
signpost the other route to racelessness. If the ' 
incidence of racial discrimination in the public ' 
realm is reduced the significance of rads! ! 
ascriptions should decline, though' class or 
ethnic identification may well increase at the . 
same time. In Britain racial features could lose 
their present significance in the competitioi • . 
for jobs, houses, education and personal ser- 1 
vices, and ethnic diversity could be accepted 
without meeting Sir Arthur Lewis’s demanding , 
criterion of equality. I 

In maintaining, against him, that economk 
equality is not a necessary condition fof rawl 4 
peace, I do not wish to'deprwffatt'policiesir' ■ 
promoting equality of opportunity, but only to | 


be attained. 
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and Apartheid Merle Liptoh 
■f’mWresses significant and topical themes: why 
j. did apartheid take its present shape? Was it a 
' ■ or an obstacle to economic growth? 

flpvy might it develop in the future? After 


costs and benefits of apartheid: She concludes 

that it was neither necessary nor sufficient fo* . .... r . . 
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Ineffective pressures 


Mancur Olson 

DAVID A. BALDWIN 
Economic Statecraft 

409pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press 
£39.50 (paperback, £9. 10 ). 

0691076871 

Should nations use embargoes, boycotts, dis- 
criminatory tariffe, promises of foreign’ aid, 
and other economic sanctions or rewards, as 
instruments of foreign policy? Devices like 
these have been used by many different gov- 
ernments as well as by the League of Nations 
and the United Nations. If one accepts the 
thesis of David A. Baldwin’s Economic 
Statecraft this should not be surprising; he con- 
tends that the tools of “economic statecraft” 
are often the best available instruments of fore- 
ign policy. A moment’s reflection about the 
alternatives makes it clear that Baldwin’s argu- 
ment should not be casually dismissed. The 
most prominent alternative to economic sanc- 
tions and rewards is, after all, war or threat of 
war. Baldwin is certainly right in concluding 
that sanctions and rewards can have conspi- 
cuous shortcomings and still often be better 
than the military alternative. 

Decision-makers also have the option of 
doing nothing, or of using diplomatic discus- 
sions and gestures that, in many cases, amount 
to nothing. It may be that this option should be 
chosen more often; perhaps the first maxim of 


diplomacy ought to be “Don’t just do some- 
thing; stand there." Yet surely the option of 
doing nothmg should not always be chosen; it 
uld, for example, have been better for the 
ff-efit democrac.es to have taken a stronger and 

War than ^ hnB bCf0re the Second World 
War than the appeasement or isolationist poli- 
cies they actually pursued. So, given the often 

thC 0886 for economic 
statecraft deserves a sympathetic hearing. 

there is a lot of ev idence 
that, whatever may be the case with rewards 
economic sanctions are not usually veiy effec- 
tive. So much evidence, indeed, that there pre- 

! 8 ri 081 consensus among previous stu- 
dents of the matter that sanctions almost al- 
ways ifail. The United States restrirtio^ sa |^ 
of wheat to the Soviet Union after the invasion 
of Afghanistan, the British and United Nations 
sanctions against Rhodesia from 1966 to 1979 

States sanctions gainst Cuba from 
1960 to the present, the Western restrictions on 
trade with Soviet-bloc countries since 1948 the 

DCti0nS against Yu Soslkvia 
m 1948 and 1956, the American embargo 
against Japan in 1940-41 and the League of 
Nations sanctions against Italy in 1935-6 are all 
usually regarded as total or partial failures. 
Baldwin, building mainly on Thomas Schell- 
mg s seminal writing on strategy, succeeds in 
showing that most prior studies of these mat- 
ters have been conceptually flawed. But he 
cannot show that the orthodox conclusion that 
economic sanctions have usually been ineffec- 


A question of planning 


five is fundamentally wrong, and has to argue 
instead that the extent to which economic sane- 
trons have failed has been exaggerated. 

Why do economic sanctions usually foil to 
force the target country to comply? The author 
ignores this question, but it has to be answered 
if we are to know when nations can rely on such 
sanctions to achieve their announced objec- 

W.fiTve bl ? ckade of Britain during the First 
World War is particularly instructive on why 

economic sanctions often fail. In January 1917 
the German navy convinced the Kaiser that he 
should allow an unrestricted submarine block- 

even thou gh it foresaw that this 
would bring the United States into the war 
against Germany. The navy knew that it would 
take at least six months before the Americans 
could bring a sizeable military force to Europe 
and calculated that, if unrestricted U-boat war- 
fare could sink as much British shipping as they 

“ !t wo “ ld ’ food shortages would force 
Britain to sue for peace. As It turned out, the 
unrestneted submarine warfare sank even 
more shlppmg than the Oerman navy had pre- 
dicted Though Britain had been Lporiing 
four-fifths of its daily bread, it did norevm! 
come close to having to sue for peace for lack of 

PriJI 16 ? erma ” nnv y did not understand the 
economics of the matter and thus overlooked 
. thexxtrnordmaiy capacity of an economy to 
make a senes of substitutions and reallocations 
of resources to compensate for practically any 
shortages. The grain that had customarily been 


imported from more distant places like Austra- 
ilf j?? d ; Ar 8 entine was now imported from 
North America to save shipping; the pastures 
that peacetime, free-trade Britain had found 
economic were now planted with potatoes to 
generate an enormous increase in production 
of calories per acre, and so on. This capacity 
for economic adaptation also explains why the 
Nan submarine campaign in the Second World 
War and the Continental system in the 
Napoleonic wars failed. 

“ «pl»ins why German munitions 

output tripled during, the Second World War 
despite massive Allied bombing that was sup- 
posed to deprive the German economy of 
essential components such as ball-bearings: by 
forgoing some inessential consumption, the 
Germans were able to substitute other 
resourres for those destroyed. For the same 
kinds of reasons, the closure of the Suez Canal 
id not lead to the economic catastrophe 
p. 0 ^ 0 " ? rou 8 h lack of oil that Anthony 
Ede„ had feared; coal, conservation and 
bigger tankers that became profitable once 
the Canal was closed, ensured that Europe had 
all the energy it needed. An economy is not 
like a Swiss watch that will not work if even one 
part is missing, but rather like a luxuriant shrub 
that will grow new branches to replace any that 
are pruned away. It is only when a country can 
be deprived of nearly all gains from trade with 
all other countries that economic sanctions can 
its ° X ^ eCted 10 forC€ a target country to change 


Jan Rostowski 


harryshutt 

^"^•fhBfEBftTrade: Patterns of 
protectUmism since f945 '• ‘ 

193pp. Oxford; Blackwell. £17.50. 
KEfliCffioftMAlt 

Triad Power; The coming shape of global 
competition • 

220pp. Macmillan. £25. 

0029234700 


Harry Shutt’s thesis in The Myth of Free Trade s 
is that free trade never existed, not even during p 

the thirty-year period of the post-Second g 
World War boom. Although traditional trade r< 
barriers such as tariffs and quotas have been r 
largely eliminated among the industrialized 8 
countries, they have been replaced by a jj 
plethora of new trade distortions, such as ex- e 
port credits, national safety standards, cartel- t 
ization (in the steel industry 1 * for example) and s 
bilateral trade agreements. ' f 

Such distortions of the international market 
are so extensive that, Shiitt claims, the present 
system cannot be ^escribed as based, however 
imperfectly, on free, trade, as mainstream 
economists believe. Rather, It is ah anarchy 
characterized by a high degree of covert trade I 
barriers and cartels. What is worse is that the. ; 
degree of this “new protectionism" is increas- 
ing, as government engage in “pplicy corapeti- . 
tion" (siich as ppmpetitive export credits find 
regional aid) so as to improve foe international : 
competitive 'position- of their economies. 
Moreover, since the relative impact of su<fo. 

' ' indirect protectionist measures is almost im- 
possible to assess , the jipw protectionism ;t'akei . 
on a dyriafofc of its own. Every government . 

• tends to sec only foe effects of others’ measures 
. . against jts own country’s exports, and raite to 1 
appreciate foe: consequences of its owrtVpoli-. 
ciea. As a result; the world ecopomy is in the , 1 
: gripof a protections tapir al foatwjli ultimately 
lead -.(o' total disruption df ■ the international ; 
. tradOsystein arid a Wotld economic Qrisis..The 
only gofutibh is t° accept that free trade. i? , 
neith^r febsible hor desirablie, pnd move to fi. 

. system of plahned interaatjiohhl , trade ?ows. ; 

. SucH a systCm woiild , acfor'^ing (o Shutt, have.; 

■ the added 1 advan tage of allowing* questions of ; 
so^ki. rauhUrf and foe d^elopment needs or . . 
:> the te$s rieVeioi^rwtiflM^ 

•; taken info a«»unt whenplMning tradeflows.,. 

i-j: ^^^bUtah.aWp^ 

? .'V.r-: vr'/j t ; : «;■ 

• ■ V: v -j : A 


to stay, and the only question is how best to 
manage it. Yet, as is often the case, with Gal- 
braith himself, no empirical evidence is pro- 
vided to support the two factual statements on 
which the whole argument is based: first, that , 
the ' new protectionism” is so ail-pervasive that 
the free trade model is not even a serviceable 
protectionism” rife Occn -*. 

Shutt correctly castigates economists for ignor- 
ing its effects simply because they are difficult 
to quantify, but he then proceeds as if they had 
been, and as if his story of massive dnd rapidly 
increasing market distortions were proven. A 
second weakness is a tendency to see covert 
protectionism in almost every form of domestic 
government policy, ranging' from (correctly) 
regional aid to (absurdly) the lender-of-last- 
resort role of central banks id the monetary 
system. Although it is trae that financial stabil- 
ity helps foe competitive position of a country s 
exporters, so does any institution which leads 
to stability In domestic commercial relations, 
such as foe existence of a legal system or a . 
police force. 


The most problematic aspects of this book, 
however, are the proposals put forward to deal 
with the danger of crisis spawned by the “new 
protectionism". Rather than supporting a 
' mora {tiring pn ,, andLa • 

steady attempt to eliminate other instrument ' ' 
pf indirect protection, which be dismisses as 

utopian idea that •- - 

. be planned, Barter deals and cartels should be 
encouraged rather than frowned on, he argues, 
and different economic activities should ul- 
timately be allocated to various countries by 
international agreement. (The idea that coun- 
tries which find it difficult to agree on a protec- 
tionist “freeze" could be induced to assign foe 
exclusive right to produce Certain gdoda. to 
others, irrespective of comparative advantage, 
seems completely divoroedfroim reality.) Such 
a system would be highly conservative ,■ pro- 
tecting established producers and discrimin- 
ating against iieW entrants. The technical 
change, which Shutt fears is the main cause of 
world economic instability, would dry up as the 


competitioi 1 fuelling it disappeared. The world 
would be a more stable but a poorer place, with 
Ims opportunity for newly industrialized coun- 
fo join the first world, orforLDCs 

Fortu nat^’ithere iniftle char^ 
proposals being Implemented. The difficulty of 
brave new eorpofaust’uidci %*«*««. - . 

the only realistic option is to freeze and then 
attempt to reduce foe “new protectionist" me- 
1 aiiires {which undoubtedly do exist) piecemeal 
by intematidrta! negotiations;:, . 

Kenichi Ohmae’s Triad Power is about how 
multinationals can get around the indirect |fr(K 
tectionlst measures, which Mr Shutt describes, 
by forming joint veptures with local companies 
in one of foe other bU* ot the European^Ameri- 
W-Japanese "tTiid”. FUU of f^emfiting in- 
formation about thp difficulties facedby miilti-, 
nationals because of their size and the diversity 
of the countries they operate ip, it unfortunate; 
ly lack* a coherent intellectual fraipework, . 


Dennis Q^eeffe > 1 : 

R.C.d. MATIMBWS (EfUter) ’ : >=■!- 

Economy and Democracy o 

260pp. Macmillan. £30 (paperback, £8.95) 
0333389689 .' .i ; 




Economy and Democtaiy i s a foie.example pf 

the rcbornintercBtinpoliticfileconpiny. Such 

: rebirth is timely., AU of ithe coutributoi^to 

R. C. O. Matfoews’s reader examine tpe con- 
1 nectioni be^n democracy and economic 
life. On foe connections themselves, however, 

, l they disagree profoundly. Keith Coaling t^tes 

VhepVMaridst^ lipe 

Ceritralh^s. economic and, s )her6fore, Ppliticd 

, power, iliat class conflipt pef?ists^ fiod that 
I wL'e militancy! eapnot by itseffeiect labour s 
1 •' vj^oryi 

■for jjubilc cdhtpol 4L the 
Of the economy he also ^a^es.that mat^JS are 
I ; important- in adntission Rowing foe extent fo ■ 

' ; eflsv fbrisdriaiststb deny tiie' 


labour for economic progress This is eyen true 
in Eastem Europe tpdfiy. lt is interesting hpw 
Cowling ignores- the role of human 
social Jtferaibhy imtikdoavefi. it;tp marifct .de-. 
votees to demonstrate foe 'exploitative charac- 
ter of many contemporary.fiscal arrangements. 

. in a superb paper Michael Liptoh reminds us . 
that foe bald libertarian case is just as vulner- . 

! able. In a poor economy, whore the context of ; 
declslon-taakingis ^fte.b of a piHftilly fcro-aum 
: kind, foe absenccof political infcrventiori may 
lead to a kind of “prisoner ’l di.lem|jm ,wh^ 
by economic agents reduce overall social wpl- • 
'fari hv nursuing individual incentives to pro- 


dintin&hing Stunts. The battery of price ana 

administrative controls requited » .improve 
1 land water use irt vpW- |»or countries does 

not at fill rule markets out, >ut certajnl^ rules . 
foe State in one gu^epr amifoer, the preasq 
• degree df ‘ahtraliiriitioh fo intervention .being 
■Udrfcolyqd. ■! :■/' Ij'y 

; ; 'in 'in’ advanced eqonorrijr wjtii ^eheralized 
techriDlogicfil dynamiara tjw declsion^aldhg 
T«h<ekt : J» t typitoily Chprles jR.pvy- 

IcV'ei^unds foe.'cafie; denysail *PPP Br 

1 r and :Ukatdfi;i feu: > a!; .feypeifoetied-ded Uctive 


ttade u&Ions provide ideal mBleriat for siich 
analysis. Reform costs are intense and concen- 
trated, while benefits are marginal and diffuse^ 
and despite foe general interest’s being served 
by reform there is ai lack of symmetry between 
general and particular interest in chapge. It is 
.noteworthy that William Rodgers, one of the. 
founders of the Serial Democratic party, has - 
the courage also to denounce the even larger 
. problem of the huge vested interest some 
citizens have in maintaining . subsidies for . 
house-purchase. Their effects are extreme and , 

• diverse, and yet . neither m'ajor party, dares to 
move against theriii. ,! : • 

. ' In, an important article R, C. O. Matfoews • 
explores foe differences and tensions between 
competltioftin ecofiofolc transaction ond poli-.v 
tickl compfititiori': for authority; .Matthews' 
brashes Hayekian : fears aside too cavalierly. 
He claims that histqry affords us mqriy exam-, 
plea of democracies becoming autocracies but 
only rare cases of this process being affected by • 
the growth of the State. Are not both elements: 
i fo foe proposition wrong? There are ratherfew 
cases, biit. all of them - Nari Germany* 
Czechoslovakia arid Chile, tjfuguay and 
Argentina at times in the paBt - involved the ; 
destruction of economic life by a runaway 
-'State. •„ 
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planet 

■The Walsh Wematlonalst 

A magazine with a definition 
of culture wide enough to 
Include . . . 

I * An interview with Australia’s 
foremost poet, t Les A. 
Murray 

★ Alun Richards’ voyage with 
Japanese veterans and war 
widows to the battle sites of 
the south Pacific 

★ Acid rain - J.A.A. Jones on 
the complexities of the 
problem in Wales 

★ Ceridwen Lloyd Morgan’s 
report on a recent conference 
of Catalan, Galician and 
Basque writers at Donostia 
(San Sebastian), and Gwen 
Davies’s assessment of the 
first years of the Bureau of 
Lesser used Languages of the 
EEC 

These are just some of the items 
in the 130-page December issue 
out now. 

After ail absence of six years, 
Planet was relaunched this 
, summer with Welsh Arts 
I Council funding as a bi-monthly 
/ literary and current affairs t 
I magazine. It is edited by Ned I 
( Thomas and John Barnie. : ; ; . | 

; , Peace Camp, describes 'her 
"■ ■ fxpenence of the official and 
ur |ofSoial “peace com- 
■ puttees” in [ Moscow (no. 51 ) 

★. Stewail: j Brpwn pn the 
, diversities l and tensions that 


CYRUS BLNA . 

The Economics of the Oil CrlsU: Theories of oil 
crisis, oilrent, and intemationalizationof 
capital in theoil industry 
146pp. Merlin Press. £18.50. 

0850363233 

ALESSANDRO RONCAGLIA 

The International Oil Market: A case of 

trilateral oligopoly 

180pp. Macmillan. £25 (paperback, £8.95). 

0333365879 

PETER F. COWHEY 

The Problems of Plenty: Energy policy and 
international politics 

447pp. University of California Press. £37.75. 
0520046935 

DAVID HAWDON (Editor) 

The Changing Structure of the World Oil 
Industry 

112pp. Croom Heim. £14.95, 

0709937172 


conclusion that all three combine to form a 
“trilateral oligopoly", while not particularly 
startling, allows him to look at the three actors 
in turn and to describe their individual and 
collective roles in the world market. The dis- 
cussion of the oil companies and the policies of 


An eye on the prices 

— mwin.i n t . that all three combine to form a tic in so far as it allows the “new majors" 

n i u.lVmolil “trilateral oliaonolv”. while not particularly spread the risk in nn increasingly uncertain 

Paul McDonald _ s “' a 3 P h ^ l00k at the Le actore market. However, as the author himself » 

in mm and to deacribe their individual and cedes, there are ; many drawbacks to thisnow) 
Sonata otthe Oil Crisis: Theories of oil collective roles in the world market. The dis- form of N ( 0 / th - S ^ r 

crisis, oh rent, and intemationalizationof cussion of the oil companies and the policies o \ 

canital in theoil industry the consuming countries provides a useful pames are unHkely to sit easuy alongside the 

146op Merlin Press. £18.50. counterweight to arguments which concentrate political interests of many of the state-owned : 

0850363233 on the machinations of the OPEC countries. producers corporations. I 

ALKsSdBORONCAGLIA - Roncaglia is not writing principally for the oil Those looking for further ideas on how the 

The International OH Market: A case of specialist and, indeed, he occasionally seems to oil companies might cope with the changing , 

trilateral oligopoly be ill at ease with certain aspects of the indus- times might look at The Chongu g Strwtan of 

IgQpp Macmillan. £25 (paperback, £8.95). try, relying on occasion on unnamed “experts" ‘he World Oil a citation of P“P« 

JSSSiaW9 ashis source for industry intelligence. Yet he edited by David Hawdon. As with many coo- 

PETERF COWHEY succeeds in giving the general reader a useful ference proceedings the quality of the mi- 

The Problems of Plenty: Energy policy and introduction to a difficult subject. vidual chapters is vanab e. Alt ough the bdok 

international politics ‘ In The Problems of Plenty Peter F. Cowhey provides a ■* l 

447pp. University of California Press. £37.75. looks in more detail at the way in which gov- ket in the mid-1980s, both its approach and la j 

0520046935 emments and corporations have attempted to brevity permit only a cursory reatment of a j 

DAVID HAWDON (Editor) cope with the recent crises in the energy mar- host of important and far-reaching issues that > 

The Changing Structure of the World Oil ket. Governments are described as trying to are thrown up by the vanous contnbutors^in- 1 

Industry balance a series of conflicting demands, such as cludingthe changing role of OPEC, the effe* 

112pp. Croom Helm. £14.95, the need to secure safe energy supplies (which of political instability in the Middle East on tfee 

0709937172 can lead to the development of high-cost world soil supplies, and the outlook for energy . 

- — — domestic energy resources) along with the pro- conservation. 

vision of as cheap a source of energy as poss- The word “crisis crops up regularly in wh . 
Oil, the world’s most important industry, is in [bIe Cowhey rightly points out that both the oil of the four books. In the 1970s, crisis meal 

trouble. Prices are falling. Wealthy Arabs anies the governments have based rapidly rising prices; in the present deceit 

are nlarmcd. So are the poorer African oil- much Qf thejr recent slrategy on the expecta- means falling prices. Although it Is useful to 

producing nations. Only a few years ago, the oil tion that o{ , prices wou id continue to rise and examine the events of the last fifteen yeais a 

exporters might reasonably have been expecting tfagt t0( j ay * s market conditions, which are chaT- some detail, most studies dwell on recent pn*- 

prices to rise unchecked until the end of the acterize d by falling prices, require a readjust- lems to the exclusion of any longer-term hlstoc- 

century; but now all that has changed as pro- ment by consumers an d producers alike. The ical perspective. When the time scale U «• - 

duction continues to rise and demand to fall. solution that he proposes - the merging of tended back towards the beginning oft be a* 

One might be forgiven for assuming that the SQme j nterests between major Western oil tury, the present crises look increasingly lib 

outlook for oil consumers, at least, would be companies a „d newer state-owned oil corpora- an aberration on a much smoother, long-tern 

bright - but even here there is none of the ti onsofthe main producing countries- is realis- trend of only gradually rising prices. ' •- 

.vnuiia/l cnmhnria hpr*nusp the retail mice of 
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Between guru and government 


EAMONN BUTLER 

MUton Friedman: A guide to his economic 
thought 

272pp. Temple Smith. £15. 

085117261 X 


1 — ».<.,i .11 ms kjucsiiun, wnicn 

came first, the man of ideas or the bend in the 
trend of history?" Solon, Christ, Marcus Aure- 
lius, John Locke, Thomas Jefferson, Voltaire, 
Adam Smith, Marx, Keynes, Mao and Fried- 
man . . . were they cause or effect, prime mov- 
ers or epiphenomena, tidal initiators or lucky 
flotsam? 

Milton Friedman belongs in this company at 
least in the sense that, for every one person 
who has any first-hand familiarity with his own 
careful utterances, there are thousands who 
confidently take his name in vain as the alleged 
progenitor of a host of Aunt Sallies who can be 
easily knocked down by a couple of sentences 
from any half-competent pub bore. Eamonn 
Butler’s “guide to this economic thought" is 
therefore to be welcomed as providing any 
remotely conscientious layman with a readable 
and reasonably reliable synopsis of what the 
guru himself actually said and thinks. 

Dr Butler is a scholar; but he is not dis- 
passionate. As Director of the Adam Smith 


rate of unemployment" determined by the 
structural features and deficiencies of the 
abour market. Not sq the Government - 
which still stoutly maintains (in the person of 

TJTS N f inister * if not ^ this instance in 
that of Nigel Lawson) that the elimination of 
inflation is by itself a sufficient condition for a 
h '8 h «■»**— 


OUIIOOK lor Oil CunSUHlCia, ai icaai, numu WW 

bright - but even here there is none of the 
expected euphoria because the retail price of 
petrol remains (unaccountably) high. 

With this apparent reversal of the laws of 
simple economics, books on the operations of 
the oil market ought to be especially welcome. 
Not that there is any shortage of theories to 
explain the dramatic rise and fall of oil prices 
over the hist dozen years or so. Many of these 
explanations take the fourfold increase in oil 
prices that occurred between October 1973 and 
January 1974 as their starting-poin t. This is 

it. _■ —t - i ‘ ' ■ — — 


trend of only gradually rising prices. 


An ear to the receiver 


J. H. C. Leach 

STEPHEN AH IS 

Going Bust: Inside thebarUcru| 


EAMONN BUTLER firmly upholds “Victorian” morals- which has and deficie ncies of the 

Mflton Friedman: A guide to his economic been only too eager to create Britain’s first which . lhe ,. G °veniment - 
thought ever de facto national police force; which abS- ^ Prim I m T""! ({n the P*™” of 

272pp. Temple Smith. £15. 18hes focal democracy at the first show of inde thm nf m ^ r er> not in ^ instance in 

08511726 1 X pendence; which protects with all tte maSv IW L * W ? n) that the elimination of 

(and incompetence) of state power even The I? 2? * b - y llSelf 8 suffident condition for a 

The chicken-or-egg conundrum is nowhere to exe'T* *****"'' Which scarcel y b,ushes Shout an^WeS SJ Bh e ^ p,oyment 
more persistent than in the question, “Which I d 1 U ^P recedente d informal censorship ral feature Ini n? ? hang ® tbe structu ‘ 

came first, the man of ideas or the bend in the * optional broadcasting media; and which «- market d d fic,enc,es of the laboiir 
trendof history?" Solon, Christ, Marcus Aure- S’™!®? ,tS h , uge P° wers of Personal patronage Friedman balievp, r Ma . « 

Uus, John Locke, Thomas Jefferson, Voltaire Si? T ™ d,le8sl >’ Ptisan manner ever chance rates floatlng ex " 

Adam Smith, Marx, Keynes, Mao and Fried- i ? C 5 ed 111 Britain ' ? th ° Gove ™ment - which 

man . . . were they cause or effect, prime mov- T ° FWedman - Butler says, "communism and pushdown the ? P T P Sf lhc pound ^ or 

ers or epiphenomena, tidal initiators or lucky 5 S ■ FC CqU ® U u y bad exara P les of coercive P Friedman (unhke H^T’» t h!?° 0d f ^ CS il ’ 
flotsam? y colectivism, and he would be far towards the innc l . (unlike Hayek) believes that un- 

Milton Friedman belongs in this company at 7? ° f the SCa,e ’ ^ ^ evil (apart ? “2 ° thCr ^ 

least in the sense that, for every one person Smith ’ and P erba P a labom marS anrC ° ,^® C1 ^ ** 

who has any first-hand familiarity with his own Cven near t0 Ke ynes”. Not so the Gov- is a harmW rl ■ that c ° 1,ectlve bargaining 
careful utterances, there are thcTsan^who ^t-jhichwhil e rightly denouncing Sie G ° y ^ 

confidently take his name in vain as the alleged shrink* b °° k and about excesslve^ settlemen l iepealedIy 

progenitor of a host of Aunt Sallies who can be ^ ^ ilft,n 8 eyen fl symbolic phalanx to Friedman belietL in » ■ 

easily knocked down by a couple of sentences advaDCe cause of individuals in South Afri- tax'* to ■ . n a ne S a hve income 

from any half-competent pubbore Eamonn “ " Saulh ***■ ^ 

Butler’s “guide to this economic thought" is befievesi that market forces in con- kinds '3 

therefore to be welcomed as providing any ?, e h ° nS ,? f ? “mpetition protect the “lit- more "good for them” thanSr behal, ^ a J are 

remotely conscientious layman with a readable q and 1 his “^‘dual freedom. Not so the Not so^he Covenant h whfeh h° f 

and reasonably reliable synopsis of what the wWch m two Parllam ents has Norman Fowler’s Green Sven beforo 

guru himself actually said and thinks. ad P° attem P t t0 introduce any serious yellow preferred in kmrff ^ . t0 tu . rn 

Dr Butler is a scholar; but he is not dis- Pro-competition, or "anti-tnist”, law . LcuritvseDaratelnd In? “ T ** 

passionate. As Director of the Adam Smith ^ Bntain ^ which has not scrupled to create whole ramshackle svstem oTlfnnR th 5 

Institute, "a public policy research foundation E?^ ale mono P oI y another. benefits in kind * ofs P ecific grants and 

operating in Britain and the United States", he fln ?® f 50 be l l . cve i tbat the burde n of taxation Friedman believes in eduraHnn Uftl1 u e 

is a committed disciple and evangelist for the f of , 8 P endin g ^ governments should be parents with freedom in hI? ° P h ? u f ° r 

asKftESss-K kstF"-®-™ 

SKSSSSata; ra 

less, he has done his homework and sets out the Fn edmaii believes that it is not the size of a Friedman believes that rent 1 a 

record with only occasional blemishes of parti- fXi^Th! mailers for other Oovornment measures distorting thf 

sanship and in prose that anyone can foUow but bow it finances it. Not so the housing market have been 1b t 

"" TUiu • service fnril ] fnfAD annsi... Government - which has made the Puhlie ,, e . e .° ! bc p ”“ e cause 


iiuuon repeatedly 

about excessive pay settlements. 

Friedman believes in a “negative income 
tax to provide a minimum standard of livlne 


fora,iwi,hom5i;rrtT.o™ th^'^ '° ^ “ 

Wnds 0 , expend, ture^on'ttwir 


... -a ijesuuic WUICJj 

kmds of expenditure on their behalves are 
more “good for them” than their own choices. 
Not so the Goverment - which, even before 
Norman Fowler’s Green Paper began to turn 
yellow, preferred to keep taxation and social 
security separate and to persist with most of the 

Wnfilft romeUnAliU 1. 


nothing to liberate the price mechanism in the 
rented sector and has done everything to 
aggravate the already extreme market distor- 
tions in the owner-occupied sector caused by 
politically motivated tax privileges without a 
shred of economic rationale. 

Friedman believes that the restrictive prac- 
tices of the professions drive up costs and 
under-provide the public with necessary ser- 
vices. Not so the Government - whose rhetor- 
ical enthusiasm for market forces and competi- 
tion conspicuously stops short of offending any 
profession more politically influential In Con- 
servative circles than the wretched opticians. 

On one point, however, the Governments 
and the seer are at one. They both believe in an 
all-volunteer army, although this presumably 
puts Friedman nt odds with those pillars of 
conservative society who want to bring back 
national service (whether in military or social 
guise) for the good of the character of Britain’s 
youth. It might, indeed, surprise the political 
writers who bandy MUton Friedman’s name 
around so carelessly to know that Michael 

HPCAlflrtA ilia n. . a 


is, perhaps and for the moment, the only true 
Friedmanite in the Cabinet. 

There is, of course, much more to Friedman 
than all this; and Dr Butler is to be commended 
for having made much of It so conveniently and 
lucidly available. He does not set out to prove 
Friedman right or wrong or to judge- the new 
controversies now developing about the ade- 
quacy of Friedman’s theories and practical 
maxims. But at least he enables us to judge the 
man on his own merits, uncluttered by de- 
meaning associations with the anti-intellectual 
bmtalism of ministers who appear, as Keynes 
is reputed to have said in another context, 
“actively to deprecate the exercise of the facul- 
ty of thought about these mattersof all". Fried- 
man loves above all to think; aud he cares not a 

■ nfu.U.tl... J. . ■ ... 


' business 


... . . wnship and in prose that anyone can foUow fo flation » but how it finances it. Not so the housing market have been the nrim* 8 ^ t ^° f 1 thought about these mattersof all". Fried- 

Newman, put the laws of limited ^ - W hlic-aervice facHirateR »„ nlhUr Govenjn «m _ which has made the Public Sac the und™™!, if u. ? p “ e cause of man loves above all to think; and he cares not a 

their own financial nd a]fhougtMM^ e noOfiteTKe service? wWdh tor Bon-owing Requirement (in rhetoric if not rich Not ^ 6 bome8 ^ or die non- jot' whether il is powerful vested interests left- 

name, the game’s the same") and cm tow 1 BtitW todK SSvtfe aIwa ^ in substa "“) P W*’ M vrfng ideals orbSurgeois 

that a new company m'enlea w&rigES 2^2??!!? financial poficies. ^ k ^^ded. 

ftl'W and clarifuW^^' 111 ^ (she tices ofMrs Thatcher’s Government. Butler’s which is the key to lAoneidiy ncott Memorial Lecture, has done we need him still. 

ODoratom^nH * ■ study conveniently summarizes Professor Government - whose Chancellor 'proclaimed I I ' -.1™*., . MM u M u m ' m «- n |htfn n nr.hlatnriiml . . 


^perators, and it is indeed remarkable Justhow • 
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- jhe cleayer, hung on the scullery wall 

these twenty years, gleamed once, 

suffered the rasp of the backyard stone 
. to joint with ease the lambs he bought 
. on those monthly trips to Cam fair. 

',*! ’ . / ' The basirt that once caught lamb’s; blood j, 

; ^ for black pudding, holds ciothespegs 

' * . In the back bedroom where he slept 

and on whose walls a holster hung , 

' ';' v v . : V through my duldhood, empty of its gun. 

*' . _ ' . , The backyard dancehall that he built . 

; i , • is a giant junkroom, with old papers 

:r[l\ . ; and coats, beds, pjams/ cans of painL '; 

; The big house with poky rpoips Is flajdng.. , 
v 1 '*• i i. / The ntapgle in the wasbhou5e rolls ; , 

. V- ll as it. did for him, . clbfliea.- • • •; 


The Holy pity in the Eye9 of Chroniclers, Visitors; 
Pilgrims, and Prophets from the Days of Abraham 
to the Beginnings of Modern Times. 

■ PETERS ' 
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'■variety of Jewk,Chr is'tiaris ■' Miisi imS, and secularists, froth pil- 
' grim ta wanior tq merchaqt.^^i. Peters skillfully unites 
these moving eyewitness .star® ents by an immensply read*.. _ 
able narrative commentary. Affling more than sixty illustra- 
. tions leight pages in fqll colodfce creates a continuous 
• history of the center of. thiM®h^liply but bitterly con-- 
: !: tested ground. Thrniifli^ MWnHii fcMnPted ^not.to take 
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Ins and outs of the Sidney family library 
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Germaine Warkentin 

In June 1853, J. S. Halliwell wrote to Lord De 
L’Isle and Dudley, of Penshurst Place in Kent, 
offering that peer, who had only recently suc- 
ceeded to his barony, a small group of books 
and manuscripts he believed to be from the old 
library which had once existed at Penshurst, 
the seat of the Sidney family. Where Halliwell 
got the books is a question Professor S. 
Schoenbaum may be able to answer; he argued 
recently in the TLS that Halliwell was prone to 
expropriate books when he thought they could 
be put to a better purpose than the one they 
wore serving. Lord De L'lsle and Dudley 
purchased the volumes in good faith, and they 
are still at Penshurst today. In this he was more 
fortunate than his ancestor William Perry a 
century earlier. Perry had married the niece 
and heiress of Jocelin Sidney, the last of the 
Earls of Leicester of the second creation, and 
in 1745 was attempting to re-establish the fami- 
ly's fortunes after a dark period in which its 
distinguished inheritance had melted away. 
The reason why (his happened has still to be 
investigated in the little-studied lives of the 
fifth and sixth Earls, but it is plain that by the 
time Jocelin succeeded in 1737 money was de- 
sperately needed. A sale of pictures and sculp- 
ture had taken place as early as 1703, and 
Jocelin, who succeeded an elderly bachelor 
brother, was careful to marry an heiress. In- 
deed, possibly too careful, as the gossip of the 
first Earl of Egrnont would suggest: 

Jocelyn now Lord Leicester has neither any children, 
so that this family is in a fairway to be extinct, tor his 
wife, to whom he has been many years married, is 
sfiJriiving, bui has not lived with him this great while, 
neither ever will. The reason is that when he married 
her she was but eighteen years old, and a great 
fortune was to descend to her conditionally (hat she 
did not die in childbed before the age of twenty-one. 

Her husband, having an eye to that succession and 
unwilling to run (he risk of losing it by the possibility 
of her dying with child before the time mentioned, 
\yould never bed her. until she came to be twenty- 
one, which! she so Resented jhnrthe'swoie then 1 
should Beyer do it afierwar J • 


Penshurst, which he pursued until his death in 
1677. His heir, Philip the third Earl (1619-98), 
was a friend of Dryden and Wycherley, and 
that Earl’s brother, Algernon Sidney the re- 
publican, was a man of active mind and very 
widely read. 

Thus it is certain that the Sidneys possessed a 
library, though by 1740, when it was on the 
verge of final dispersal, the books or what re- 
mained of them may have been at Leicester 
House in London rather than at Penshurst. A 
letter from Sidney Smythe to Jocelin written on 
March 11 , 1740/41, speaks of having discussed 
the sale of the Earl’s pictures and books with 
■ Cock, the auctioneer: "The sooner they are 
sold the better for the town grows thin. . . . If 
your Lord p thinks of Selli ng the Books by Auc- 
tion there will be [njo occasion of Shewing 
them to any other bookseller unless your 
Lordship would first try what you can get in the 
lump and if you dislike what is bid you then to 
try an Auction.” But Jocelin delayed, as seems 
to have been his fatal disposition. In November 
1742, Thomas Osborne wrote to him making 
an offer to sell the books, and the letter makes 
it apparent that Jocelin had been dickering 
with him as early as 1740. However, as Dr 
Johnson told Mrs Thrale, “Thomas was never a 
favourite with the public", and we can imagine 
why when we find Osborne insisting to the 
cash-starved Earl, “Books have been from that 
time falling in value and I am confident that no 
bookseller will now give what your Lordship 
was then pleased to refuse. I cannot at present 
think of paying more for them than £120 . . . 
you cannot hope to raise the price by keeping 
them longer." Jocelin died early in July 1743, 
and with him died his earldom. Two years later 
the bookseller, who may have paid £120 for the 
whole collection, was to offer the Blaeu atlas to 
William Perry for fifty guineas. 

This is the sequence of events which led 
TTiomas Osborne, sometime between Novem- 
ber 1, 1742, and August 19, 1745, to arrange a 
sale of the library of the Earl of Leicester, even 
: though he wag oCctipied at toe some time with 
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books was 


sold up - : 


the same name. Among the family papers of 
Lord De L’lsle in the Kent County Archives 
Office at Maidstone there is n seventeenth- 
century suede-bound volume in which, in 
alphabetical order with many cross-references, 
are listed the books which entered the possess- 
ion of the Sidney family between the late six- 
teenth century and about 1670. Its 228 folio 
pages record a library conservatively estimated 
at 4,500 volumes. To my knowledge only one 
modern scholar has made reference to this 
catalogue. Blair Worden shrewdly recognized 
its interest for the intellectual historian when 
he briefly described its inclusion of auth- 
ors in the tradition of seventeenth-century 
Machiavellianism in History and Imagination: 
Essays in honour of H.R. Trevor-Roper, edited 
by Hugh Lloyd-Jones, Valerie Pearl and him- 
self (reviewed in the TLS, November 20, 
1981). 

I have been looking for records of the library 
of the Sidneys since 1967, when F. David 
Hoeniger of the Centre for Reformation and 
Renaissance Studies at Victoria University, 
University of Toronto, asked me to put to- 
gether a list of the books Sir Philip Sidney 
might have read. There is a good deal of secon- 
dary evidence in his literary works of Sidney's 
reading among authors such as Quintilian, 
Heliodorus, Petrarch and Montemayor. Then 
there are the books one suspects on good evi- 
dence that he had read, but of which we cannot 
be entirely sure. For example, S. K. Heninger Jr 
has written persuasively about Sidney’s know- 
ledge of Serranus's. commentary on Plato; 
Serranus himself is supposed to have sent 
the poet a copy of this text, but there has been 
no evidence that it actually reached him. 
We are on safe ground in searching through 
Sidney's letters, for he sometimes mentioned 
books in writing to his more learned correspon- 
dents. Besides the formal epistles to Languet, 
the letters of advice to his brother, Robert, and 
to Edward Denny are particularly rich in their 
citations of book titles and authors. References 
like these are frustrating to 

enow the 


type fairly common in the period; itscondltto 
today shows that, once compiled, Itwashdavh 
used, for the covers are loose and the spiock 
bent back in a permanent circle. The mas 
body of the hook is written neatly, muchofia • 
u single hand which the profusion of fefo ‘ : F 
papers from these decades may make it pc®, 
ble to identify, and there are some addition ! 
other hands. Many of the books listed areoot ! 
dated, but of those that arc, the latest seem to ; 
be from the 1670s. Letters and lists among the i 
family papers make it possible to verify thsi ! 
this is the catalogue of the Penshurst library bj - 
identifying in it specific hooks which the finny ■ 
second Robert Sidney requested his Loodoi 
agent to purchase for him. Thus Mortmain 
Masse (STC 18189), purchased by the scad 
Earl in July 163 1 . appears in the catalogue ocl ; 
130 r . Seklen’s Mare Clausum (STC 22175) g i. 
requested in a letter to the agent Hawkins i 
January 1636/37 and is listed on f ]gj 
Spelman’s Glossary (STC 23065), mentkxri 
by Hawkins in a letter to Leicester ia Septa* 
ber 1639, is listed on f 187\ and “LaVieds 
Connestable Lesdiguieres”, requested by it 
secretary Battierc in a letter to Hawkins if 
June 19, 1640, has been added in the margin! 
f 212 r . There is no doubt in my mind thatthh 
volume is indeed the library catalogue oftk 
Sidneys. Of great historical interest in itseitit 
gains in bibliographical fascination whenw 
realize that the letters and account boob 
among the family papers (the Halliwd, 
Osborne and Smythe letters which I mentiori 
earlier are in the same collection) will ntari 
possible to trace at least in part the building! 
the library over an entire century. 

What books does the catalogue list? 1M 
number is so large that only a prelhun 
answer Is possible. The catalogue b s 
alphabetical one, chiefly by author, bri* 
attempt - by no means consistent - hatlP 
made to cross-index works by Illicit ji# 
c ross-in dfiXftfg T& 111 C h 1 Itthkes u’sb diffioiS* 
estimate how many books are listed 

'anus^S 
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Letter 

Claudio Sanchez 
Albornoz 

® r -' * n “■ 5tr °"8 and rather long protest 
(Letters, November 22) at my piece (hardlv 

Sdnch 1 ‘ * Ath 86 ' } 0,1 the H ° mage 10 Claudio 
Sfinchez Albornoz (October 11 ), Daniel 

Waissbein states: "the fact that Sfinchez Albor- 
noz chose to ignore European historical re- 

“ t ^2 an ° f his exi,e f in Argentina] 
has to do with the man he was, or had become 
but not with the circumstances of the country 
which, in Lmehan’s words ‘welcomed him with 
such generosity’. ’’ In view of the low regard he 
has for the exile and his work it is indeed 
curious to find Mr Waissbein adopting the 
irreproachably Albornocian line that Sfinchez 
Albornoz was as impervious to his surround- 
ings as Sfinchez Albornoz’s homo hispanus was 
to his throughout the Middle Ages. This, like 
Amdrico Castro, I find hard to take, as does 
Waissbein (and many others, myself included) 
in respect of Espafla: Un enigma histdrico. 

It may be - turning to that part of Waiss- 
bein’s letter which complains of what he con- 
ceives to be my “consistently unfair and patro- 
nizing” treatment of Argentina - that, during 
the historian’s forty-year exile there, Buenos 
Aires was indeed “a larger intellectual and 
cultural cosmopolitan centre than any other 
Spanish or Spanish-speaking city, and remains 
so to this day”. Let us concede that its library 
holdings were the equal of London’s or New 
York s, not to mention Madrid’s or Barcelo- 
na’s. Let us further suppose that Reyna Pastor 
(one of Don Claudio’s leading pupils, but one 
also who certainly grew away from him) was 
wholly misinformed about the difficulties ex- 
perienced by him and his Institute within the 
University of Buenos Aires during the peron- 
ista years (El Pats, July 15, 1984). Yet there 
wjs^still a difference between the academic 
* ' l°ri an who was above all an 
3rian' drill those of scholars who 

k! J on tex& - Evea if Sfinchez Albor- 
4^W’BuBiWs*rare>J»lft»jr UL u l ali stared ter - 
'hitherto unacknowledged meeting place ox 
Europe’s medievalists - he remained cut off 
from the supply of raw material he needed: 
hence what I ventured to describe as Spain’s 
loss and Europe’s too. 

This is not to disparage Argentina. Europe’s 
loss was Argentina’s gain. Waissbein does not 
agree. He confidently condemns the scholarly 
work of those years for its “notorious short- 
comings" and decrees that whatever defects it 
may have had, or that I suggested it may.have 
had, stemmed entirely from the author’s 
limitations and not at all from his circum- 
stances. He is entitled to' his opinions, though 
In the absence of any evidence that he is ac- 
quainted with any of that work other than 
Espafip: Un enigma histdrico (which, I repeat— 

. and the revelation wbuld have been altogether 
out of place in an aqt of homage - strikes me as 
'‘only in a loose sense a work of history at all") I . 
am not. convinced by him on either point. Of 
course the anti-semitlsm of [Espafla: Un enigma 
histdrico was deplorable, and ^ Peter Russell 
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(amongst others) was right to expose it for 

MI? nJ n!' r? ?. hat il was was und ®niably 
part of Don Claudio. Bur not all of him, as 

Waissbein woufo have us believe. Don Claudio 
(and why Don [sic] Claudio” by the way?) was 
afco, as Russell stated on the same occasion, “a 
mediaeval historian of distinction", and he de- 

SSS : ^ 5 dfi f d hk ° r *B enes dela nacidn 
espailola and related works, just as Wagner 

deserves to be judged on his music. But h± he 
had a fair heanng from Mr Waissbein? In par- 
ticular, has the Castroite course of his develoo- 

ev^uated by a erme who, of the remark “muy 
ppcos barcos cruzan ahora el mar’’ can com- 
ment with such bleak literalness, “typically 

b h rJIl rUe ~ “ though what was intended 
was a deliberate misrepresentation of the state 

of (he transatlantic timetables? I doubt it. But 
let others decide. 

PETER LINEHAN. 

St John's College, Cambridge. 

Protestant Ascendancy 

Sir, - 1 am grateful for the space devoted to a 
review of Ascendancy and Tradition in Anglo- 

rw Hmor y from 1789 to 1939 

(November 1). For the sake of brevity, I shall 
concentrate on the general issue of your re- 
viewer s attitude towards evidence 
It is my case that Protestant Ascendancy had 
bourgeois co^eraa! an d urban origins In the 
1790s, and that the subsequent accretion of 
earj eighteenth-century, aristocratic and 
landed associations constitutes a major factor 
in the development (and back-dating) of a 
sectarian sociology in the nineteenth century. 
Denis Donoghue will have none of this, despite 
the evidence of (mter alia) Edmund Burke. 
Henry Grattan, William Drennan, Wolfe Tone 
and George Ogle, cited at length, and for the 
first time, in my second chapter. (The only 
■ authority" he accepts from my material is 
1. D. Gregg - a virulently anti-Catholic 
demagogue of the 1840s.) His own View of 

several other designations* stftfras ‘tix 

interest”, Burke’s “the new English interest", or, In 
R. B. McDowell's phrase, “the Protestant Nation", 
the social formation itself was firmly in place as soon 
as Wiliam won the Boyne. 

Surely, we are not- invited to accept that In- 
terest = Nation? That would be a use of lan- 
guage unworthy of Denis Donoghue. And Pro- 
testant 01 new English? That would be a “use” 
pf history worthy of the IRA. And if “the 
Protestant Nation" is Dr McDowell’s phrase - 
which I greatly doubt - then, the man I heard 
lecturing wonderfully only a few weeks ago 1 
must be at least two hundred years old to have 
provided a prior designation of the Protestant 
Ascendancy! 

The Donoghue easels essentially the same as 
that addressed, by Dr Johnson to Befkeleyan 
metaphysics - the thing existed, even if the 
name didn’t. Yet the emergence of the phrase 

in 1792 cannot have left things unchanged. The 

near-simultaneous transition from “Catholic. 
Relief’ to, “Catholic'Emancipation” is a re- 
lated instance of new terpis carrying a greater 
Emotive force, ^uch intensification contributes , 

, a further ffietdr tb the developing sectarian 
sociology of the succeeding century. Tp accept 
placidly that things remained the teme since 
Bad King Billy* Day, independent of any elte- , 
able evidence, is to neglect the, condition!} of 
. the-l790s, arid the change effected as weU as 
reflected by them. Of- those' conditions (wholly, 
ignored by your reviewer) ! wi|l mention 6nly 
. two particplarly relevant tp the bourgeois orf- 
’ gins of Protestaftt Ascendancy: (a) the newly • 
poUticiz^ guilds; and (b)>he technology pf an 
expansive journalism. ■ • • • . 

Equipped with hls,behef In eighfeenth- 
. ^tiStyTfoteign devils, .Professor Donoghue : 
tarns to demolish my presentation of ^thp! 

. 'gradual erosion of landed estate as a political, 
reality during the nineteenth .century". He cites- 
large oiimbersof. evictions, using* pamphlet. 

! which actually proceeds to question the Very 
statistics selecte d for my discomfort. (My Qwn - 

' Weate ted'fo tedird tae.demto dqringjhe]^ 
week of Geoffrey Grigsoa and Philip Urklni 
i esceUeot poets, fpnrildaMe critics, and greatly 
valued' contributors fo: The Timet UUraty 

t>4. r!r 


point was to treat the shift of Protestant Ascen- 
dancy from its commercial-bourgeois origins to 
a provenance of landed estate as a cultural 
compensation for the decline of political power 
among landowners. Now, I should make the 
elementary distinction between political power 
and legal power to evict.) Having thus retro- 
spectively dispossessed the victims of his Pro- 
testant Ascendancy, Donoghue is all set to deal 
wth my impertinence towards Yeats. But at 
this point, he is suddenly obliged to invent a 
chapter in my book and to pass over another 
dealing extensively with Yeats’s “Purgatory”. 

W. J. McCORMACK. 

lnh ai iw k T C D ace ’ SBll 5 rmoun ‘ Avenue, Ranc- 
lagh, Dublin 6, Republic of Ireland. 

Steinerisms 

l l ‘“tide “A New Meaning of 
Meaning (November 8), George Steiner cites 
Francis Jeffrey as an example of a critic 
damning a creative writer out of motives which 
are psychologically suspect” and thus placing 
himself in a palpably “eccentric minority". In 
fact, Jeffrey was among the first to hail Keats’s 
genius, and Monckton Milnes commemorated 
he part which Jeffrey had played in estnb- 

K ei s po , et « credentials by dedicating 
J, 848 [‘ fe of the poet to him. It was 
Wordsworth towards whose verse Jeffrey - 
publicly at any rate - adopted a hostile stance 
and no doubt it was this that George Steiner 
was thinking of. Even Jeffrey’s criticism of 
Wordsworth, however, is responsibly con- 
ducted according to avowed principles - 
wrong-headed though it may now appear. To 
imply that he was some envy-ridden hack is to 
ao him a gross injustice. 

NEIL BERRY. 

42c Aberdeen Road, London N5. 

Sir, - lagrMwitb newly everything in George 
Steiner s Leslie Stephen lecture (November 9) 
But , 1 t . aken aback by “The 'common 
er’s seminal coriBipi'7' — — 1 — 1 - M » — 

Virginia Woolf of course intended hei 
quotatiori to be recognized as a tribute to its 
inventor, that pioneer deconstructor of decon- 
struction, Samuel Johnson (see. In particular, 
Idler 61). And Indeed the argument of the 
opening of George Steiner’s lector ^expands - 
effectively on that of the opening of 
Johnson’s Preface to Shakespeare^ ; 

DONALD GREENE; . 

Department of English, University of Southern 
California, University Park, Los Angeles, California 
90089-0354. 

Novelists on the Novel 

Sir, - In his stimulating review of Henry 
James's -literary criticism (November 22) 
Harold Beaver was right to single out “The Art 
of Fiction" (Longman's Magazine, September 
1884) for generous quotation. The i essay is 
indeed ttie> work of “a pioneer”. The same 
holds true for Robert Louis Stevenson’s brik 
U^nt- reply to- James,’ ”A Humble Remon- 
strance” (Longman’s Magazine, December 
1884). Here Stevenson makes a significantly 
early case for the. independent or autotelic 
art-work: “A proposition of geometry does not 
compete with life; and a proposition of 
geometry is a fair aqd luminous paraljel for a 
work of art. " His reply sparked the friendship 
between’ the tw6 artists which lasted . until 
Stevenson’s death in 1894. / 

; : ■ Their 1B84: debate must be the first: terious 
discussion of.fictionql narrative byTiractising 
novelists in modern literary. history. It look 
: place long before the rise:of twentieth-century • 
pcadeinte Bnglish Stqdles and the ♦‘catton” 

. which has so often ignored Stevenson prid 
revered James. Modem .critlcs tibt averse to 
-I the work .of Borges,/ Calvino end Nabokpv 
r (qdoiiters df Stevenson to h man) may hlsq find 
“A 'HUmble Remohstrance’.' quite exciting. 

- Both texts are available ItiHeiiiy Jdnits and 
RoberiLouisSte^ii^mA r&bjrd offriendsfilp 
and criticism, edited by Janet A^data Smith 
;(f-Iart,T>BYis,a948) , Which dqsexyea reprinting. 

;:NldH0LAS RANKIN;'-' j Y? l 0 

.•5'J^omi0gtonFi^,LQPdpn-^ - 


REALUDVS 

CONCXKNmG 

BBhanr 

William Camden 

Edited^R^Dunn 

A complementary volume to 
Camden's great work, Britannia, 
the Remains has long been recog- 
nized as an important source book 
for other writers, including 
Shakespeare. This edition de- 
monstrates that the Betnains Is a 
treasure-trove of material on all 
manner of things British, and an 
incomparable guide to Elizabe- 
than thought. £56.00 

PRYDEy 

THE POETICS OF 

translatio n 

Judith Sloman 
Edited by Anne M cWhir 

Sloman demonstrates that 
Dryden s late translations were 
not simply random selections 
from ancient and modem writers, 
but rather carefully selected ele^ 
ments from which he crafted a 
distinctive kind of composite 
poem - a ‘collected trans- 
lation.’ £22.00 

THE TEXT OF 
PARADISE LOST 

A STUDY IN 

in E =PrE9RI^ procedure | 

history of Paradise Lost from 
1667 on, Moyles raises questions 
about the authority of the original , 
editions, an editor’s choice of 
copy text, the amount of emenda- 
tion required, the issue of ecleCti- ' 
cism, and the difficulty 6$ iestab- 
fishing authorial inteptidn " 
regarding the accidentals. £18.00 .= 

MEDIEVAL liAMN 
PAIAEOCKAPHY 

A bibliographic 
; INTRODUCTION 

Leonaird E. Boyle, OP - 

‘A comprehensive and ima^na- 
tlvely presented guide' to the 
study of scripts and their content, 
context and problems throughout' 
the Middle Ages ... The commeiv ; 
tary on -the items is succinqt and 
authoritative, the selection- Is 
most apposite.’ 

Rosamond McKitterick TLS . 
dloth £26 .00, paper .£li, 00 „ . 
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The communal code 


Peter Kemp 

WILLIAM BOYD 

Dutch Girls 

LWT 

Grossness and gaucheness fascinate William 
Boyd. His first book, A Fat Man in Africa, 
focused on someone who amply displayed 
both. The hero of his latest novel, Stars and 
Ban, tries to exorcize his shyness by plunging 
into the raucousness of America, wincingly ex- 
plaining, “We tend to be late-developere in 
England - If we develop at all. They lock you 
away, you see, for the duration of your 
adolescence with a lot of other boys." 

Boarding school - a background always 
casting Its shadow over Boyd’s fiction - comes 
fo the fore in his two television plays published 
under the title. School Ties (252pp. Penguin. 
£3.95. 0 1400 8435 5). The first, Good and Bad 
at Games - broadcast in December 1983- is a' 
drama of rebarbative power, unpicking the 
tangle of brutality, snobbery and exploitation 
that Boyd regards ns comprising the public- 
school ethos. Though the retarded responses 
to women which he also sees as a legacy of 
public school are glimpsed in the play, emph- 
asis fails on (he communal male code. When he 


was at Gordonstoun, Boyd has remarked, 
“‘individualist’ was often employed as a term 
of abuse”. Accordingly, a sports team - in 
which group solidarity is paramount - is the 
central metaphor in Good and Bad at Games. 
Wittily and sinisterly, the work juggles with the 
notion of playing the game. Its conclusion 
shows a good sportsman - also condemned to 
be a good sport since he’s patronised as socially 
inferior - displaying his allegiance to the 
old-school side by felling a menacing outsider 
with a cricket ball. 

Dutch Girls - whose final moment depicts 
, the hurling away of a hockey stick as a gesture 
of revolt against the public-school team-spirit - 
reverses the pattern of the previous play. Here, 
conformity, male jockeyings for position, 
sporting and unsporting behaviour - though 
apparent - don't receive central attention. In- 
stead, chronicling another team-event - a First 
XI hockey tour of Holland -Boyd looks at how 
public-school pressures shape attitudes to the 
opposite sex. In the interesting essay that pre- 
faces School Ties, he explains - with a some- 
what dewy-eyed view of male adolescence out- 
side the purlieus of Gordonstoun and its ilk - 
that, owing to their abnormal environment, 
public schoolboys at puberty develop a coarse- 
ly physical response to girls, though there’s 
also a “romantic side". These two attitudes - 


one provoking grossness, the other gauchencss 
- are his play’s subject. 

Where it goes astray is in opting for n style 
that’s every bit as gross and gauche as the 
reactions portrayed. Crude signalling 
characterizes even the romantic interludes. 
The boy who fails - through public-school- 
induced diffidence and duped reliance on bis 
chum's word - to win the Dutch girl he wistfully 
covets is called Tmelove. "Like True - 
Love?”, the girl - first glimpsed as a sun- 
dappled idyll and often accompanied by beati- 
fically choiring female voices on the sound- 
track - asks, just in case the significance is 
missed. 

Mainly, though, the play is crass sexual 
farce. Pursued by their hot-under-the-collnr 
Scottish buffoon of a sports master, schoolboys 
pant through Amsterdam's red light district. 
Like them, the camera goggles at windows full 
of pouting prostitutes, and winking signs for 
peep shows and pom shops. True to the atmos- 
phere of ogling naughtiness, even the but- 
toned-up Scots dominie is perspiringly agog at 
the sight of a bulky dominatrix straining in her 
black leather and fishnet as she fondles the 
handle of a whip. Puerile comedy abounds: at a 
decorous farewell ceremony, a suitcase falls 
open, disgorging a pink avalanche of vibrators, 
skin mags and erotic knick-knacks. 


Performances take their cue from the script 1 , 
heavy facctinusncss. John Wells, as the head, 
master, turns in his usual simulation of ampin* 
Establishment buffer. Bill Paterson as iff 
the non-U sports master, has a TaspinglyhW 
decibel delivery. Worst of all is the perfan. 
once by Timothy Spall. An actor who sped*!, 
izes in Cnlihun-like characterizations, hcwsl- 
lows in the trough of opportunities afforded by 
his role ns a lower-class Yorkshire boy. Cram- 
ming n multi-layered sandwich of chocobie 
gherkins, cheese and coconut into his mouth 
under the nppnllcd gaze of his Dutch boas 
vomiting on their furniture, or making his bd 
ching way round their spick-nnd-span home, 
leaving behind a trail of demolition and tro- 
flushed lavatories, he expresses himself is 
caricatured Northern speech. What’s most oot- 
landish about this is that, in his introduction 
Boyd reprovingly notes that at Gordonstwa 
snobbery often showed itself in parody gf 
Northerners as broadly-spoken boors, lib- 
wise, he observes, “a strong Scottish acceol 
was a real stigma” - just as it is here, of come, 
for vulgar Mole . Steeped in what it stigma tka, 
Dutch Girls is full of back-firing incongniities- 
not least some ill-advised chortling over a well- 
developed pin-up (“If she’s seventeen, Tiled 
my hat") by a distinctly mature-looking cad of 
actors in school caps. 


A woman of iron 

Julian Graffy . 

MAKSIM GORKY 

Vassa 

Greenwich Theatre 

When Gorky wrote Vassa Zheleznova in 1910 
he gave it the subtitle “A Mother”. Set in the 


her expressionless face and dull voice distur- ticularly chilling in the scene in which she ca- duces Prokhor to caricature. 

bingly suggesting her obsessive battle to keep joles her husband, the corrupter of minors, to This is a play about horror and about doom. 

control. kill himself and avoid the scandal of a trial. “I Vassa's husband is a disgraced suicide; her 

TKj T/nrpn that nra ora fth/nn of Orpeinatinh tiav* tnm» taVUpta 11 mne her tpnHur nor- ununn /-hilflrKn QI-P PmViartina lln/ln rBrptTrtl 


The Vassa that we are given at Greenwich, . have some tablets”, she cops, her tender car- young children are embarking upon a career oi 

adapted and directed by Helena Kaut-Howson 1 esses turning into a vice. Yet her description of drunken debauchery; her brother is fecktes 

and translated by Tania Alexander, gives us her early married life persuades us that she is and dissolute; she cannot unders|and .hp 

elements from all three of these sources and far from being a monster. Unfortunately, the daughter-in-law’s empty rhetoric. A combine 

adds new twists of its own. Panfilov's develop- acting of the rest of the cast rarely rises above tlon of ill-advised adaptation and slack fflrwT 

merit of the role of Onoshenkova is fitfully the adequate, and in two cases languishes way (inn (the pipy a j >. inord inate- areourt gi/- 

alluded to. Lyudmila in the 1935 version is beneath it. Amanda Boxer, as the Jewish time to end) means that none of this owe 

replaced by a Pavel who is played by and as a socialist Rnshel, returned fo claim her son from across at Greenwich. This play is a metfll>k f 


rere' will 



' - T 1 ' - 

Mi-, • 

■ 




fix'd..;;- 

U./'V .• : 

, ■ ■ - r» • 

it 

i'ir- H 


ouusgic. rrom me expression of «i 
asperated despair on Janet Suzman’s faces 
she takes her curtain call we realize that shefe 
understood this. . . : 


Polperro because William is aghasl at W 
tounsm has done to a "onco-real” fishinf 




home. if a Vnlna merchant familv it concerns aUuded t0 - Lyudmila in the 1935 version is beneath it. Amanda Boxer, as the Jewish time to end) means that none of this oocie 

the efforts of a strong widow to’ ensure the re P ,aced by a Pave^ho is played by and as a socialist Rashel, returned to claim her son from across at Orecnwich. This play is a metoptarf_ 

survival of her family and he r business. Failed ? en ~ y . ear ~ old dlild ' Theresult of these income. 

her, eventually she has (ogfve . 

U P * he smuggle. From the expression of «i 

to pn actress, and Janet Suzman siezes it with 1 Rohr uses his rpn^rtnim er. ro * , s Piokbor. asperated despair on Janet Suzman’s fact 8 
^Qi-;7 PeS “ for her ‘ rebsh. Hers is a compelling performance, par- ■ walks md tES ° ffil,in y voices, funny she takes her curtain call we realize that slabs' 

In 1935 the actors of MKhAT 2 decided to wants and funny facial expression*, and re* understood this. T m.' 

: Vassa ^efeznova for; the thirtieth J .. * ' ' ‘ ••• ; 

: Natural and unna tural causes; - ~ 

A. S. Byatt . Fo, ^“™ ...use William . 

assess? 

Jo^8hn^s; : and • her ■ tociaSm aS an * ho8 ®_ bath «K>m and kitchen L®lT“ fi S 1 of the crealur “ } 

Mo# d^tniiSy' of VasSs : - ^ie Stile. be dis SMting, but appear T™ 0 V* 6 tunl ’ In 

«&&pseand death tire lneSlU»ble though receiving mosques ftmtithe pleasing on the screen. Neaera fferk bc . ak8 ,md uncommunlcatJng W. : 

• that she is Zheleznova a Woman 6fimn «niu' Phere^ they form -the project of releasing ihp a PP / less ^ the arms of George Fairbaim n y ’ They agitate their flippers darkly es thej 1 

v p^eral Racier .who sudd^Tecomw ^ *>"" to thobe^n.tbeaarjyM - >• 

bring fririnless rambilngs toanend thnf ^ntrgl, solidly played, wife the mysterv of th* ^ ve us fo® dimension of the inhuman* ■ 

: to, give >pthe;ghwt TO suddenly 7 - by ***** Gambon. iZiother 7 ! “J met0 P h ° 1 ' for imprisoned, j*# 

• TheG^riky ^hp wt^etho M deEniave"verik)n ' &atl8factorU ^ tfieiurtleKi^faktmby car to the Sf„ riph fl a ^ aracter . Miss Neap, a self-effae. Tb ?, y and the fllm arQ pleasurably batbifi®* . 

andwithni months 6f:hls death. - - D"?*" beings have to work out their nwn ‘ nc 8l0r y- (She )8 played by Eleanor Rm, ...i, 1 — ■ ■■ 

S • stron butCaj,D °t her of ? n ' 


1 disgusting, but appear 
the screen. Neaera finds 


E’T'r *?; »ve,up tne;ghost so suddenly fncoreanlzes. SffloOthlV Mid 3 ivui:uaei Gambon. Another -n. 7 impnsoncu 

• ^eo^riky ^ho wroietho rdeBnitive’' vertioti ' &ab8factorU ^ MiciturtleSiSfaktmby car to the ?f 0 riph fj a ^ aracter . Miss Neap, a self-effaA Tb ?, y and the flIm are pleasurably batb^W 1 

n,e ** ow soidoi, iigiu, l , L 

ana.withhi months 6f.-jds death. . ; - ’ •> "““f 1 wings have to work out their own a! 18 b y Eleanor Bmn .k L T — 

? JRlbjKSwiet diwtoriGWbPanfiiWs : : i.*. „ •. .• ®V® i ythJng right, but cannot subdue Him- \ symposium on thd. 

filruofV«M opened up the pipy with icenes • Rum cU Hoban’s complicated and marvel- 2 ron ®. : P c . r80na b t y , into, typical meaerenew \ ° f post ' War Japan will beheld attheAW 
••ton wt by (h. .Yplg« and.cwed grauh?" tau* novel d Ml, withtb. par“l 0 | >Lon^d 5‘. re ^ ,he tonM dol *fh^' ‘[•"■nu.euniinOJrtbrdonbecembnrSM 
the dragiaUc tension by developing • - ‘ separate selvei nf twiu«»* 1 vision of the nnu^i nn — r,.. 1 . ^'harsher Amonv »h« ji — a ..4hT« wcJi 

- theworm that turr^ Ajw^Oripshenkov 
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Local ori Sins and international ambitions 


Tim Hilton 

Homage to Barcelona: Theclty and its art 1888- 
1936 

Hayward Gallery, until February 23 

Between 1888 and 1936, the extreme dates of 
this exhibition’s survey, the arts in Barcelona 
were complicated, changed rapidly and, often 
enough, were surprisingly high-flown. They 
were provincial, no doubt, but not in the least 
complacent, for the city was highly conscious 
that it was forming its own culture. The Cata- 
lan renalxenga, the developments of mod- 
ernisme and the noucento had local origins yet 
international ambitions. The early careers of 
Picasso, Mir<5 and Dali were nourished in the 
Catalan capital: the city somehow urged their 
creativity. Gaudf’s architecture, individual 
though it Is, responded to Barcelona's aspira- 
tions and was matched by the work of other 
builders. This was, futhfermore, a period of 
spirited activity in poetry and music. 

The Arts Council's purpose has been to ex- 
plore the conditions which made Barcelona so ' 
inventive. Alas, the exhibition has a number of 
faults. It is the wrong size: the show should 
have occupied the whole gallery rather than 
three-quarters of the Hayward's space. An up- 
stairs room dealing with the artistic response to 
the Spanish Civil War is quite separated from 
[he rest of the exhibition, and is poorly instal- 
led. There are too few works of high quality. 
The show would have been improved by 
another fifty or sixty works of art, in exchange 
for which one would have gladly sacrificed its 
films and photographs. Significant artists are 
l ^ua d «2epresented, and there are some re- 
gretlaBie-absenfo^s; The catalogue (328pp. 

K S°Iv^ Qroa * Britaln - £22.50, paper- 
1) has a rather <LLt 


■ 

•lists the works on display but makes no attempt 
to describe or explain them: ■ " 

This is, none the less, a successful exhibition. 

It is a timely account of art in a modern city of 
which we know too little. Marilyn McCully, 
who has had overall charge of the exhibition, 
has invited nineteen scholars, most of : them 
Catalan, to describe creative life in Barcelona 
before its destruction by the Franco rfigime, 
Some of what they say sounds familiar, not in 
its detail but rather In its general direction. For 
Catalonia followed a widespread trend in the 
cultural history of late nineteenth-century 
Europe. The renaixen$a, for instance, has 
much In common with the “Belgian Renaiss- 
ance” of Maeterlinck; Verhaeren and Ensor 1 , 
and there are hints jn the exhibition that' we, 
the British hosts of this Catalan art, might re- 
view our own past relationships with Ireland. 

In Catalonia; successful art was made amid all 
the cultural problems common to devolved or 
artificially created nations. We cannot consid- 
er such art without thinking of Barcelona's - 
separatist ambitions , Its resemblance to North- 
ern industrial dries, its own language, and its 
disinclination (to put it mildly) to be ruled from 
MadridJ' While thills not exactly a propagan- 
dist exhibition it cannot be anything other than 
highly political. : ' * 

The Installation begins with a triumph of the 

bourgeoisie, the 1888 trade exhibition.. This 
gave Barcelona its CjutadeHa Park, Its Palace 
of Industry, and then that extension of the city 

that made the Plaqa de Cataluny a the centre of 
modem commerce and archlt ebtutd . McCully 
points ont that the first leaders of modemisme 
were of the class who had made the money to 
build the new boulevafds. Santiago Rulifiol, 
the father of so much Barcelona art,, was sum-' 
deritly well off to have spent quite long peripds 
learning to paint iri. Paris. He had the means to 
found the festd modernista held in the coastal 
village of Sltgeai where be kept his collections 
of andfent'C^fatahiibnWotk andraodern paint- 
lugs. Characteristically of the early renaUen^ti' 
•such festivities could be both old-fashioned* 
and xetigious In flavour. At the third /w/^ ln 
1892 1 Ru^ftol o^dUzOda 
ftfeptr Mipvln whidt'thn ostial 'banners and 


from a number of sources without exactly be EffES °f modern Catalan painting”. We are 

Itevmg in any of th em . An arched panel reore hk^i h * S sub,ect matter was confined, after 
wh , 1 ,n h■**^ 0et^y,, is ama,e Ur Pre-Raphaelitisra" £!?£? ^ t0 By P sies ’ ^ ^eady 

while his Impressionism <c n-.-fU— £ . ra ' . new taat lherc were connections hciwopn 


of northern European artists. Probably they 
knew such artists only through reproduction; 
and the ‘ k nnTn{fru«a’ B hn P l. *. ■ e 


-re emphatic towards the turo of foe are n0t ^ ™ ^ 

when he turned to colour iithogra^ pro^ SK haVC anything to do ^th foe ^ atK th8n th ° Se 0f Rusiflo1 

mg posters for his own books and t hi foi relanonship between the city and its ruial -rhl s 

niodernisui cafo he helped found pi 5 mous knterland? Barcelona culture was aware of ire A ^ ru P aad Courbet was by no means a 

^ Ul t h e re ^ e °f^ e career was wdate^ 6 fater^ 6 ', 118 Kfo«n°d ****** of *"» 

The searching artists left Barce,onn n i_l . later, of much service in the resistance to Fran- n f. m _ ,P” fl describes some the city’s 

always for Paris. Rusifiol stayed LtUhhh , COrabi " ed ^ discovery of zinTl ^ elute' ^ 1 s™^i a r S ? Ciat M nS, Sma11 maga ‘ 
more talented friend Ramon 4 , S ™ r Csfolan archaeological sites and rural lifp ««_■'.* fP ec,al| st cafos and exhibiting 

Case’s well-known painting. wS’llfe td **7™* T aJor changes ^ 

and Forma. The HaS f nd Pere Romeu on a Tandem", which once ESS, Bad *"*-*** socialist and 

allows us to consider „2f " ?- W hung in E,s Quatre Oats, may record tWs sort tZTtm *** the various Bovemmeats 

particular his ° f( 1 <»• dflP «d «to pp. 

mmm 

*!« 'transformation of the avant- 



,*»!• 


Three portraits by Ramon Casas- of Ramon Pichot, hidre Nonell and Manuel Hugui -from the 
exhibition renewed here. 


— j ™ 1,10 u «nsioi mation of the avant- 

begIn by readln * Salvador 

l C ^ ay ° n i,Barce,ona a °d its Peo- 
p le ,, which calls attention to the Catalan love 
of private associationism” which Giner be- 
lieves to be essential both to the renaixenca and 
to the new, post-Franco democracy of the fu- 
ture. Giner describes Barcelona’s voluntary - 

ST™’ C °^ perfltivcs and fraternitiS 
which encouraged "mountaineering, sports 
and games, a discovery of the Catalan country- 
side, national history, literature, and, in the 
absence of adequate official institutions, 
science, technology and economics”. Clearly 
enough, this Barcelona characteristic was also 
present m the city’s artistic life. But Giner, who 
is not an art historian, is less convincing when • 
r* J® 5 * 11 ® ,bat the new »y wealthy citizens of 

.j g 8 M ll 

too often were attracted to the pompier, the 
wn 5P.!Ptilhft Qfetw?rdlv baroaue”. Hence, he 


11c execution of an anarchist. In the foreground 
is a crowd, . in recognizably contemporary 
clothes. Behind them are priests in black confer 
al hats. They look as if they might have come 

from the Middle AgeB. We do not see their — naintina whose tide ■ trouble. We are asked to believe tnai WHcenr 

faces, for they are intent on the garrotting and . ■[« a*bfofo el in the Carrerd'AvinQ fie, toi»e,was some Idnd dfoprreeiivei It vflis notj ; < 

heedless of the people. Despite its theme, j n t he 0 ld diiartef of Barcelona be- , for it was not good enougb- The PuviS^enved 

there Is an aloof and almost patrician tone to Avigh j) . and ^ he c6 thedrii muralism of Torires^Garcfa, the- cafo decoira- 

this painting. It is also rather isolated. Impress- < tW ^ e J^ b 0 ?^L Catalan sollfeeven moreappa- tionsof Nogufis, the heartless realism icf BHas, 

ionist naturalism had no great purchase in foe -nurse In Mild the son of a farmer can scarcely have;6xerted aby real duthonty. ln- 

art of Barcelona. One reflects that Manet, himh piously beena i fact thipMnot d^slci«y at 

self so indebted to Spanish art, could not be ( bal Barcelona leweUer). Emrly paint- “mediterraneanism’’ whlcH appealed fo the, 

useful to Spanish painting when it entered he i ndi \ n this exhibition, middlebrow taste Of any 

more committed phase of modernlsme-, and Us 5 h ; a oSikey’’insist on his home' stllldoe?. Speaking of the ban^landscApea of : 

probably foe case that Catalan political paint- Garden mode mism Is not Joaqufm Sunyer. 'Francesc Fontbopa com- ; : 

fog, culminating in “Guernica”, tended to be J^“J d * P d Ao \ T tone ; s notbostai- ■ mends their closeness to "wliat Catalan InteK 

emblematic rather than; descriptive ' lecfoals ^lt;,h e - descrilfodb a«t 

Casas’s later career was mainly in society, unveilcd a rtiral and Mediterranean world, and he created a new«' 

portraiture,; McCully’s ' discussion ;; of foe v . -hS not'chariged fpr . , SecUlfo theoldgy:whlch spoke in plain language 

QUatre Gats circle irisists;foat foe ^nd ge^ . *® ad f* tffiifatloii la such a tbehia urMir^s ■<? and removed from * Catalap. arLtbe.northen 1 ^ 


believe, the impetus fdr that "alienated” paint- 
ing of “Les Saltimbanques” ; and in 1906 he 
sought ancient Iberian expression in jour- 


ino.ugijvfratv baroaue”. Hence, he 
description of nouveau-riche taste but because 
the examples he adduces axe Gaud! and Dhlf, 
who do not represent modemisme so much as 
artistic reaction and academicism; and because 
the classicism he refers to is the noucentisme 


:m 

, reason, she bclievcs. they were more mclfoMl . ; fr^ed to Pam m Tyiv ^ Dpccnt mP dem art is not made. from^senti- , . ffi> 

■to paint beg^rs and outcasts thati weretheir,;, m* f. QaU’s littleipdepen- -ments such as these. To a painter of Mkds .. y 


best-known pictures that we' often forget that 

his apprenticeship was protracted. He first 
' ... j — j- iota atifl MovpJnnp.rt his 


influence that had characterized modernism e 
. . Back in the Espafia bar we take a diffe-. 


asto’s youth, tneir icouugi^^ .M'*^; — - , 


• ■ i|ie vuiiw * -T” Tv" ’ 

abdut foos^ old 'sculpfores appyet 
7 that sq reminds one of blue-peridd 
: . dan tbey pe by pis friend Pau Gat 
,:‘af6:indeed6i^io^ v 


t viwmi rr'* T c* . , ■ — _ v. i • 

nd Contentious groiip. Of paintings 
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Organic growth 
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ANTONY BEAUMONT 

Busoni the Composer 
408pp. Faber. £35. 
0571 131492 


Ferruccio Busoni was music's harlequin and 
Faust. Three of his four operas are harle- 
quinesque, and he connects with other Latins, 
such as Cocteau and Anatole France, Villa- 
Lobos and Casals, more than with any Ger- 
man; yet his Faustian aspect is the one that 
received opinion has accepted. He is a much 
more accessible composer than is suggested by 
the legend of his being a towering intellectual - 
which, of course, he also was. His works have 
truly popular aspects; none the less his more 
esoteric qualities ensure that he will never be 
over-played. 

Antony Beaumont used to play in the second 
fiddles of the New Philharmonia Orchestra, 
and made at that time an orchestral transcrip- 
tion of Busoni’s Fantasia Contrappuntistica 
and requested my opinion. It was well made. 
It's rare for an orchestral player to do such 
work. Since then, he has become assistant con- 
ductor of the Cologne Opera and has recently 
reconstructed the final unfinished scene of 
Busoni’s opera Doktor Faust. His book on 
Busoni's music is ne.eded, for it is commentary 
by a practising musician - a field in which 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, Charles Rosen and a few 
others have ted the way. 

Beaumont's brief is presented in his fore- 
word: to discuss only the last works from the 
appended (and excellently documented) cata- 
logue of 314 compositions, from which l detect 
the sole omission of the Prelude in A minor for 
piano (71883) first published as Supplement 
No 12 to Zeitschrift far Mmik (Regensburg, 
1932). And the only significant lacuna in the 
bibliography is Joseph Willi niann 's thesis Uber 
den Aesthetiker und Komponisten Ferruccio 
Busoni (Zurich, 197 9). 

Hie analyses provide a useful guide to Buso- 
ni's mature comoositi 


mocassin, for example, is Scots Gaelic.) 

Alfred Brendel’s denigration of the Busoni 
Piano Concerto (and Brendel is a Busonian) is 
met by a spirited defence of the work. Bren- 
del*s accusation that it is “monstrously over- 
written” is equated with criticism of Mahier 
before the comparatively recent reassessment 
of the symphonies. But to say, as Beaumont 
does of the Busoni Concerto, that “never again 
did he write with such lack of inhibition and 
overt love of life” is to overlook the mammoth 
comic opeTa Die Brautwahl of 1911 (composed 
seven years after the Concerto), which occu- 
pies a position in the operatic oeuvre compara- 
ble to the Concerto In the orchestral. Also the 
opera Turandot (1917) and the orchestral 
Tatuwalzer (1920), which certainly recapture 
jole de vtvre, are underestimated, perhaps for 
the very reastin of their modo popolare. 

But assuredly the Piano Concerto is a mile- 
stone in Busoni’s creative pilgrimage. 
Another, the Fantasia Contrappuntistica of 
1910, which completes a Bachian fragment, 
receives a suitably architectonic analysis here; 
though the author is surely unjustified in find- 
ing it “conceived without pre-meditation". Be- 
hind it lay at least twenty years of editing and 
transcription of Bach. Beaumont takes issue 
with E. J. Dent's view (in his masterly Busoni 
biography of 1933) that Busoni's works were 
built from extant materials. Even the Fantasia 
Contrappuntistica incorporates the third of the 
piano Elegies of 1907, the Chorale Prelude. 
Dent was right. 

Busoni’s view of music comes close to 
Lenin's “spiral in development” with its ap- 
parent return to the old, and links also with 
Gramsci’s relation of basis to superstructure. 


the best of inherited cultures made new. Buso- 
ni was politically aware. The most significant 
point about his opera Arlecchino (1916) is that 
it is an anti-war satire, which Beaumont never 
considers, though a quotation from Stefan 
Zweig hints at it. The poor in Leipzig moved 
the young Busoni to street-corner Marxist ora- 
tory; but Marx is absent from Beaumont’s 
index. 

Kurt Weill, Busoni’s last student, was a 
member of the Marxist Novembergriippe in the 
early 1920s. A piano duet version of his First 
Symphony, which bears a blazingly socialist 
subtitle, was performed privately in Busoni's 
home. Beaumont names Busoni’s Goethe- 
Lied Schlechter Trost (1924) as his last work, 
composed in the year of his death; but Hans- 
peter Krellmann’s Studies on Busoni’s Trans- 
criptions (Regensburg, 1966) gives that distinc- 
tion to Busoni's piano reduction of the third 
song from Weill’s Frauentanz , Op 10. It is 
touching to think of the ravaged master taking 
time off from his Faust to assist a young com- 
poser’s work and face the brave new world with 
him. 

Beaumont's perspective is that Busoni’s 
life's work culminated in his opera Doktor 
Faust\ yet in conversations with Buaoni’s 
widow in Stockholm in 1950, she assured me 
that he hoped to write another opera beyond 
his Faust, an Italian commedia. Concomitant 
with this erroneous idea of the supreme, last, 
Faustian creative effort is Beaumont's inter- 
pretation of Busoni as “music's Nietzsche”. 
His argument is weakened by his admission 
that Nietzsche's name very seldom appears in 
the writings of Busoni, whose personal pan- 
theon included Goethe, Cervantes, Dante, 


Leonardo and E. T. A. Hoffmann. Significant. ; 
ly, Beaumont's quotation from Busoni’s lette 
to the critic Paul Bekker, on Busoni’s concept 
of new classicnlity ( not neo-classicism), onfo; 
its critical reference to Nietzsche. Busa- 
wanted in music “neither Beethoven’s gin: 
smile nor Zarathustra’s ' unchained laughfc 
but the smile of wisdom. . . . Serenity, « 
profundity nor personal feeling nor metapfy 
sics" (my italics). There is much metaphysics b 
Beaumont's book, and astrology is invoked os 
its first page. Busoni would have smiled, • 
It comes as no surprise that the Superman* 
“the new music”, Stockhausen, is cited as ok! 
heralded by Busoni. The best reply to this co®' 
mon misconception was made by Kaikhom 
Shapurji Sorabji in 1958, when he wrote th*: 
the press-agents of music’s high fashion ‘hat. 
tried to represent Busoni as an intelligent fore ; 
runner of the glorious effloraison that they rep- j 
resent. To try and create the impression tbi 
Busoni, whose work is organically related *. 
and grows with absolute logic out of what ha : 
gone before, is in any sort of way an apostled - 
these preposterous ersatz musical lodgings' 
that are as dead, sterile and futile as their rid ■ 
culous linguistic counterparts, the manifr- 
tured languages of Esperanto and Volapfii.gj 
as impudent as it is inept.” More retain; 
would have been for Beaumont to have met! 
tioned the first public concert of electrair^ 
music in the United States, at the MusttacL 
Modern Art in 1952, which included works ly;" 
the Busoni pupil Otto Luening, whose aafcj 
biography of 1980 contains some fasdoaifaj; 
pages on Busoni. For Luening’s work, sslabir' 
Organ Fugue with Electronic Doublet, 
Stockhausen's links past to present, 
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of poor workers from the provinces created 
hideous slums with a population dangerously 
near starvation level. The suicide rate rose 
steadily. 

Against this background, Alice Hanson’s 
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Before Alfred Marshall there was only Politi- 
caJ Economy. Now there are economists and 
political economists. It is not easy to make the 
distinction precise, but broadly the political 
economist seeks to understand economic 
events and arrangements in the framework of a 
comprehensive social theory, or at least as part 
of a social totality. The “economic", he would 
claim, cannot usefully be disentangled from 
the “social” and “historical”. All parts of the 
social system are in continuous interaction 
The individual agent is not at the centre of the 
stage but is fashioned by social forces which 
must often be understood before the agent can 
be given a role in explanation. 

The economist, by contrast, sets out to study 
the “economic" in isolation from the “social" 
not by ignoring the latter but by taking it as 
given. This is justified by his modest ambition 
to understand the here and now (there are no 
“laws of capitalist development" for the eco- 
nomist). The economist is committed to under- 
standing at the level of the individual and his 
motives. He is a reductionist and will not 
accept an explanation, say, in terms of class 
interest until he has understood how indi- 
viduals come to have common interests and 
how they can act on these. Many economists 
expect and employ precise and formal modes 
both of theorizing and of organizing data. This 
has meant that an economist most of the time 
understands what other economists are saying. 

This is a rough and incomplete characteriza- 
tion and no doubt leaves many individuals hard 
to classify. But on its basis Marx is comfortably 
: a political economist while, for instance, 

j. Ricardo is an economist. 

The two groups do not live in amity. That is 
only partly due to the circumstance that politi- 


_ or perhaps ever , ne aenverefl 
h6Ids that when the political 
purely descriptive, he provides murky, often 
barely comprehensible theories which cannot 
be used to answer any of the important ques- 
tions of the subject* How- do you use the con- 
cept of the Class struggle to study the effects of 
interest fates on investment? How do you use 
the sociology and history of male domination 
to analyse the consequences of equal pay 
legislation? If employers, other things being 
equal, prefer to employ a man rather than a 


woman, that is relevant information; but the 
ongm of such preferences is only remotely so. 

hanrf fT 8ny pol,t,cal ec °nomists, on the other 
™^ d ’ the concerns of economists seem trivial, 
and their chosen methods and postulates iust 
wrong Bn d bound ,o load t0 fal^conSn, 
Particularly objectionable is the economist's 
commitment to the idea of a rational economic 
agent who is only distantly related to a human 
being living in a human society. Economic 
theorists, so the political economist maintains 
pay scant attention to the explanatory power of 
the past and of social institutions, and so find 

nntThP V6S fa v D . and ’ abstract world which is 
not the one which we inhabit. As proof of this 

m?Z° in r th f lncreasin «ly axiomatic and 
mathematical formulation of economic 
theories. 

n \ CCSSary 10 ,ake sides in this dis- 
pute, although it is not easy to avoid doing so. 

As a theoretical economist I share the distrust 
of grand comprehensive theorizing and in fact 
believe that it cannot be done. By that of 
couw, I do not mean that such theories are'not 

but . 1 rath , er that *hey lack desirable 
attributes _such as clanty, coherence and empir- 
ic plausibility. I also doubt whether one scho- 
lar can ni^ter all the elements necessary for 
such theorizing. None the less, some of the 
political economist's charges against the eco- 
nomist may have merit. 

As I have said, the economist takes the 
social-institutional environment as given. I 
think that he is right to do so, given the ques- 
tions he wants to ask. But he is not right when 
he is Ignorant of what this given environment is 
and when he neglects it in his theorizing. For 
instance, if there are strong traditions and so- 
cial norms against undercutting in the labour 
market, the economist has no business post- 
ulating that every excess supply of labour leads 
to lower wages. Nor, for rather obvious 
reasons, is he right in assuming that work is 
always a source of disutility. Nor is he.safe in 

ignoring honesty as a desired good when he is 
studying incentive schemes, or the value put on 

IS SuE»S?l>ff£fc lO'lllire^JapMurfnitr Hilton h* Id 

have too sparse a description of the constraints 
under which agents, acf in society, and too 

narrow a view of the motives of actions. . 

Many economists would be willing to admit 
this shortcoming but would also have a sort of 
defence. The first line of this goes as follows. 
There is a view - often articulated by political 
economists that a society composed of hortio 
economics is bound to be chaotic (indeed 
Marx called it anarchic). Ever since Adam 
Smith, economists have been interested id 


5 ne t d not be s °> and. since the 
"- ld War tbey have done so rigorous- 
y. But the claim is (hat “it need not be so”, not 

TV 0 ’ ’ T be qucstion bein 8 asked is 
of great intellectual interest and the answer is 
precise and indeed beautiful. 

The second line of defence runs like this. 

provided a method of analysing 
motivated human actions and their inter- 
actions. While no doubt this method is often 
mindlessly applied without reference to exist- 
ing institutions and norms, it is rich enough 
to lake note of these (but not to explain 
them). i n particular the method not only 
allows dear thought but also provides a way of 

oZS ng il with ° ut Z- 

The third line of defence is that it is not 
feasible to build into a theory very much of the 
complex social environment without courting 
mcoherence. Moreover, no one has yet suc- 
ceeded m providing a suitable language for 
describing this environment. One must stick to 
what one can hope to do. It is up to others to 
show that one has done serious descriptive 
violence by taking only the most obvious insti- 
tutional factors into account. 

The fourth line turns the argument on its 
head and maintains that the economist has no- 
thing to answer for, since the institutions and 
norms which he is said to neglect are them- 
selves to be understood in the light of orthodox 
economic theory based on the rational calcu- 
lating agent. In this line of defence the eco- 
nomist has put on the political economist’s hat 
and is claiming to be in possession of a compre- 
hensive theory. 

Readers must judge the cogency of these 
various defences for themselves. I think that 
there is substance in the first three while the 
ast, since It makes umveraalist claims, seems 
implausible, although - like much of political 
eronomy - it is suggestive of an interesting 
element in a complex story. But not o neW the 
answers seems to me altogether adequate. It is 
possible to show that economists have made 

tions is sufficient ground for its retention. It is 
really the range of its applicability which may 
be in doubt: .it works well when the consequ- 
ences of a tax on petrol are to be studied, it may . 
work poorly In explaining the market for 

labour. ... 1 

This brings me to the chargt that the eco- 
nomist is only concerned with trivial questions* . 
and jn particular that he now has nothing to say 
on the great questions which occupied - his 
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nineteenth-century predecessors: the distribu- 
tion of income among classes and the process 
of accumulation. On the first of these the eco- 
nomist has no case to answer. Ricardo, for 
instance, identified classes with “factorsof pro- 
duction” as did many others. Any economist 
prepared to do that today also has a ready- 
made theory. But the identification seems 
bogus, at least for present society. The eco- 
nonust, moreover , does have something to say 
on distribution between groups distinguished 
by location, human capital and preferences. 
The economist will find the Marxian theory 
unusable: try, for example, using it to explain 
the «>urse of the British share of wages over 
the last century. 

But on i the question of accumulation the eco- 
nomist should plead guilty. It has been neg- 
lected precisely because the social and hfstor- 
tcal factors have been neglected. For instance, 
Schumpeter, who must be regarded a political 
economist (although he was over-impressed 
wuh economics), proposed an approach which 
unlike that of other political economists, can 
be put touse with tools of the economist. There 
has been some work in this area but very little 
and that mus t be put down to the narrowness of 
the economist’s vision. In any case one cannot 
deny that economics is not very successful in 
accounting for the process of accumulation 
(but not less so than the theories put forward in 
the nineteenth century). 

However, in the final analysis there is little 
point in awarding marks to either side. Political 
economists could profitably learn from eco- 
nomists (for example, In the application of 
game theory) and vice veisa (for example, 
from Schumpeter). It is likely that both can 
learn from biology. But if forced, I will choose 
economics and that for two reasons: first, one 
can understand what if has to say and, second, 
that it attempts to say only those things which 
have a chance of being understood. That limits 
■ Fft ariij .igUiy « 

many economists whb pretend otherwise To 
account for them is a task for political eco- 
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A number of econontisty, aotabiy Ludwig von 
Mises iq 1923,' have pointed out that central 
planners, ’Without the.market that they would 
abolish, have, no , rational Way Of pridhg and 
thereby allocating resources. The answer tp 
this of the' sdcialists who know any econoipics is 
that the difficulty' could be overcome by a sys- 

feth of W.alrMa ne£ l u!ati0I18a8 worked ou ^ by 
Enrico Barone.; But psitone’s elegant calciila- 
tibris presumed, a' static economy - this can, be 
conceiVed but it cannot exist. ; •" 

A' second solution „ suggested by Oskars 
Unge and A : ;P, ’prppp$es thrift the 

ahsenqeibf an Actual jraarket, planners' Siiould . 
Calculate prices J- and &1 locate t resources /as. 
though; Onb existed. Tjiis solution dispfingB, 
Witfe ,tH^ unre^Ustie static state, but stiu re*: 
qjji^ ii^pre ca(cu(a,tij>il8 thad even 
computers^ pqulii manage ; , farther tpp. data 
needed.for the calculatipn could not ^e,col-; 
lected m- a -sUffliHently efficiept ^d aeburafe 
— "-“'"t/- Ahyway^ : .why: ,haye ,soaB(iSm^at 
(picket illbc^qbris have ito be clmprily 
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vicissitudes of this debate, somewhat overesti- 
mating (and overdifferentiating), in my opin- 
ion, the contributions of “Austrian" as against 
neo-classical economics., (The difference has 
been blown up out of all proportion by econo- 
iqic sectarians.)' • » ■ . 

Technically the problem of central planning 
can be solved if appropriate assumptions are' 
made; while reality, and.the'mbuWtipns.rof^ . 
planners, are ignored. Lavoie indirectly 
alludes to, but fails to stress, the most impor- 
tant defect in the economic calculations sug- 
gested, perhaps because it is not an economic 
; but a political and sociological one. He hardly 
mentions that rip socialist, economy has ever .. 
tried to use the equatiops offered by Barone,; 

- or the market Imitation advocated by, Lange 
.and tdrneri The re&son is simple. The purpose . 

, of socialist planning is not at all to allocate 

: resources rationally as preBUmedin thecalcala- 

.tions Of qalve socialist economists. Planner$do 
. npt .want to do; what; the market wbulp have 

done. Tbe0hrp6sepfplanhirtgistodefeat,not 

‘ to imitate; ihe forces Of t^e market, so us tp 

/produrewhattheplann^want.and^ot^hat 

■ the market WPMW,(iave ; produced, The plftnj 
jrtbfs Wabt what satisfies them - not what m^r 
nji?es tire (ihebretlcajl) jnjinket, value, ,of | the 

: ;citiy. from \ 

;x}ingsefve4thepl,anners» notthepl ab^w. ; ltt 
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pense of the utility and resources of the plan- . 
ned. This implies necessarily the inefficiency of! 
central planning as far as the planned are con- 
cerned. Market incentives, if pervasive, are 
altogether inconsistent' with the interests of the ■. 

planner*; they can be qsed only partially and !; 

apqradicaily. Thus, there can be no automatic 
■market allocatibns and cpnirbls. These 
Iplai^d by cumbersomb manuitronriP!? . 

ning decisions) which pliable thb planners to 
direct production to their benefit. Nothing 
automatically eliminates uneconomic activities, 
and modes of production, or provides more 
efficient modes of production. Indeed uneco- 
nomic activities, and, production techniques 
often serve Che planners’ purposes, just as.uri- 
- jj.li rriaHe/rinAk at nlants 
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‘ greksmehv however ^ iiyatipnal they, may bp. by 
defence or economic criteria. Politic*! plan- 
ners under capitalism plaa oqly a small part of 

the economy; under soriaUSmfbey plai^tiof ft. ; 

: j,n fairness, Lavoie may iyell contend tbat hlS j 
’ intention was purely historical; consequently 
he was under no obligation to stress arguments 
orf, planning beyond thoge r stressed ip the 1 
debate p? describes. But sucp narrowness,; 
Whuther mtehtional or not r ; raeaps . that 
/.hOb^ls C 
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some early ingenuity and foresight, emerged as members, in addition to protecting them, 

the main centre for this banking business. It The Bank of England wanted to see the walls 

U - .1 I U* A L„, ...... n | » 


JOHN PLENDER and PAUL WALLACE 

The Square Mite: A guide to the new City of 

London 

246pp. Century. £9.95. 

0712610863 


The City of London has been passing through a 
period of turmoil. Some of its best-known in- 
stitutions are changing, or being forced to 
change, in more dramatic ways than ever be- 
fore. But it is in the securities market, and 
Lloyd's (a curious corner of the insurance mar- they continued to do so long after nervousness 

ket) that the greatest change is occurring. John should have stopped them) . The oil-exporting 
PlendeT and Paul Wallace have taken on a countries, which had preferred to keep their 

m 1. _ .L_ nil - 


li iv main lciuic iui uiid uaxiiwing uuouiwu. a 

became the capital of the Eurodollar market, 
where large banks (many of them American) 
borrowed and lent each other and their cus- 
tomers dollars, beyond the reach of the United 
States exchange controls. London acquired 
more American banks than New York, and 
more foreign banks than any other city in the 
world. 

Some time in the late 1970s, this began to 
change. The banks, which had lent heavily to 
developing countries, became nervous about 
extending their loans still further (although 
they continued to do so long after nervousness 


PlendeT and Paul Wallace have taken on a countries, which had preferred to keep their 

formidable task. To make the City and its acti- money in the banks rather than investing it 

vities understandable to the layman is ex- directly, found themselves with lower sur- 

tremely difficult; to make them exciting and pluses as the oil price declined. The new len- 

interesting harder still. The Square Mile grew ders are the savings institutions of the de- 

out of a television series, and bears some of the veloped countries - above all, the pension 

scars of its origins: its structure is not clearly funds, full to the brim with the savings of an 

ageing work-force. They prefer to buy secur- 

iiian lL. 1 1. A - r__ 


k<ub ui ns lui&ma. us auui.iui« u nui ucaujr runas, run to me onm witn tne savings or an 

planned, its argument is often disjointed and ageing work-force. They prefer to buy secur- 
es facts do not always illustrate a point. It is ities, rather than put money in the bank. As for 

nevertheless the work of authors who know the borrowers, the biggest in the early 1980s has 

City very well, warts and all. John Plender is been the United States Government, financing 

one of the toughest and most inquiring of an ever-larger federal deficit by issuing secur- 
financinl journalists and the book contains ities. 

many passages which not only read well but This burgeoning international securities 
convey much new information . market, as the Bank of England could see, was 

The authors' main theme Is the extraordln- passing the Stock Exchange by. Ironically, It 
ary structural change taking place in the secur- has not passed London by. London in the 1970s 

ities market - indeed, a more accurate title emerged as the main centre outside the United 
might have been Jacob Rothschild’s phrase, States for dealing in American shares, and as 
“the City revolution”. The Square Mile en- the principal base for dollar Eurobonds (Euro- 
compasses all sorts of financial institutions and dollar-dominated securities). But this market 
markets - commodity trading, foreign ex- has grown up almost entirely outside the 
change markets, life assurance companies. London Slock Exchange. Indeed, no British 

shipbroking - which ore memioned only in firm, with Ihe exception of thnmcrchanl bank For 

passing or not at all. And Lloyd s, which rales s G Warbure hat nnrfirinarfd Th- ™ n ,° 1000,18 08 an end - For 

one-sixth of the book, takes only about a tenth rules of the Exchanee have constrained its S”? e ’ *!. ,s ? d !j? ot 5,. ear how s hare-dealing 
of the premium income earned by the insur- 8 ■ COnS,ralned " s will be policed. The City's long tradition of 

ancc companies, the biggest of which rates only — 

a paragraph. 

The revolution to which Rothschild’s phrase 
refers has been .precipitated b.y~an agreement 
by the Stock Exchange to end its system of 

.-fixed: eriaunlmang nn — -■ 
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brought down, but in a controlled way and at a 
controlled pace. Things have not turned out 
that way. With the agreement to drop fixed 
commissions, most of the City rapidly reached 
three conclusions. First, single capacity would 
quickly disappear: the same firm would be able 
to broke and to job. Second, there would be 
lots of competition from abroad, and particu- 
larly from American firms, which are very 
much larger than City firms. And third, the old 
City division between banking business and 
securities business would disappear. As in the 
United States, a single firm would provide a 
broad range of financial services. 

These conclusions led to an orgy of mar- 
riages. Banks proposed to brokers, brokers to 
jobbers, jobbers to brokers. Within just over a 
year every jobber and almost every large stock- 
broker had jumped into bed with someone. It 
was a quite extraordinary rearrangement of an 
industry. Marrying in haste has well-known 
consequences. Plender and Wallace estimate 
that by the end of 1984, something like £% 
million had been committed for the purchase 
of Stock Exchange firms. Most of this money 
bought only people: teams of dealers, the 
loyalty of respected analysts, popular partners. 
Some of the people, although theoretically 
bound to their new masters by “golden 
handcuffs”, were lured elsewhere by “golden 
hellos”. Others found the clash of cultures un- 
bearable. The book records the misery of the 
gentlemen stockbrokers of Rowe and Pitman, 
and Mullens, at finding themselves in the 
Spartan company of the merchant bank of 
Warburg, which entertained its lunch guests 
with water and beer, rather than claret. 

The revolution is by no means at an end. For 

C&mole. it is Still nnt rlpnr hnu> chnn._/lonl! — 


That floating feeling 

Tim rnngdnn ~ 


self-regulation has been eroded. It has a 
vived longest nt Lloyd's and in the comm* 
markets, two parts of the City cS 
plunged into crisis, for differing reasons, 
scandals which have repeatedly embank 
Lloyd's have been the upshot of a set of r£ 
designed to moke life congenial forlhoait 
earn their living there, at the expense offc, 
who put up the cash. On the Stock ExcW 
there have been remarkably few scandakift 
post-war years, but self-regulation has gif 
unity been tempered with legislation h 
instance, insider dealing- trading sharesoatk 
basis of knowledge not available to thepsS 
at large - is a criminal offence. If the W 
Exchange becomes the home of a wottd« 
ket in securities (ns the Bank hopes it tl 
self-regulation will be Impossible. Iota 
even regulation by n government-backed to 
will be very difficult. Markets flourish k 
when left alone: one reason why the Enrola 
market has done so well in London hut* 
that it has been left virtually to its own W 
One point which does not emerge dd; 
from this book, whose detail is so much bet, 
than its overview, is that the City is anlmkatt 
competing to provide financial services iif 
world market. In the 1960s and 70s, N 5 
extraordinarily successful, at a time wholj 
domestic economy was in decline, W 1 
Tokyo has emerged as an international li£ 
cial centre because of the strength of Jijr 
economy, London has survived as a final 
centre in spite of the weakness ofBritainill ■ 
question now Is whether London IntbelSF } 
and 90s will dominate world securities ink- ■ . 
as it has dominated world banking. If it it 
then Britain will not only have an imperil . 
source of Foreign exchange earnings and# ■' " 
ployment. It will also have a capital crip 
which may, in time, once again funnel ■naf""' 
into a revived economy at home 1 " 


The politica l economy of economic policy 

Christopher Allsopp and S.^ d tob f “frcmthdrroleof the .. r * 

Dieter Helm 


The problem which characterizes a social 
science is that the perceptions, theories s 
ideologies held by the individuals making 
society affect how that society works. Econ- 
onucs - despite some assertions to the contrary 
- Is a social science, and economic policy-mak- 

Sta way of the fund- 
amental difficulties such a science must con- 


me«n rioht BUOn - In practice this would 

toferatiS n Th-? ry and fiscaI polides and 


1 wmaiuMHcni io control infla 

without cost to employment or growth. 


increasingly difficult dmumsrances.Td where 
neither remedy seemed to work at acceptable 

Such a pragmatic account is, however in- 
TTte interaction between economic theory ™! at itroisses «« « ‘he interaction 

ideology and politics, has become extremely P f “ Bnd economi «. and especially 

hnportant over the past decade, as the public di™ mo “ ta 7 8m 88 00 alternative para- 
has been battered by rapidly changing P para- ISSUSL action ' Moreover, this 

digms - Keynesianism , monetarism, Reagano- 
mics, and Nigel Lawson's “flscalism”. Econo- 


Mil^p 8 iT C .°. S i'i E " l) '. n } onetarisu »»<* ax 


mista may disagree, but it is politicians who put 
these disagreements into practice. Yet these 
shifts in economic ideology and the reaaons for 
them (whether rational or irrational) are sel- 
dom analysed. 

fo the relativelystable years of the 1950s and 

198fc, yean of rapid growth, a rough consen- 
sus developed m the West both over how the 


mZZtr”, T° l fc'Te mucl? 
more overtly ideological swings of the 1980s 

which have their roots even deTper fa alS 

rZif, r 8b i Ut how markets Unction or 
malfunction. These views are political in an 
obvious sense and one of the interesting ques- 
tions s how they relate to the structures and 
^!in“?! 5 ed by ecoilo mists, and more 


generally to the practice of econo Jc theT™ 
sus developed in the West both ovMh^wthe 1 P ick a *Pectn2Ii 

economy worked, and over the role of economic ThuV S* thoS ° that appeal t0 im- 
policy-making m its widest sense. Tliere was « .S3, ly ,deas “ n 8 am spurious respec- is certai nlv „ "V" ncH,c y - wno 

- ^aanseaarft 

™ ai?o not a well-definad , et if ideas and S/ !! «nse. The Eng- 


TT” , ‘V ' ,aea m the P ri ce level is 
determined by the money supply j 5 a proposi- 
tion from equilibrium economics. In the mode! 
of perfect competition (and its refinements in 
the form of general equilibrium theory) there is 
problem: though all relative prices and quan- 

nnS ^ d T Ct S n ' ned ’ there is nothin S 10 Sx *he 

Milton Fri^^^ 5S? £ 

Tw n ^rr'^ i,sinnuen “ 

namely that demand-management policy 
would have to be more restrictive. The differ- 
ence between the “hard” demand managers 

nonc l an ? tB thus speared more of 
degree than of substance: monetarists being 
much more optimistic about the results of de- 

and stressin fi only the money 
supply rather than both monetary and fiscal 
policy. Politically they reinforced each other - 

up to a DOint. fTHnc n 


*** P" 06 lavel > given the supply of 

ri- M , at u he r tlCally ' “money” Is that vari- 
able wh'ch, by being demanded, fixesthe price 

level m equilibrium. H 

Even at the level of pure theory this is a 
222** nnaarisfactory ad hoc procedure. 

^ ■^ , ^ rfldlg,n of 8 enerfl l equilibrium 
theory itself, it turns out that it Is not at aU easy 
to explain why money is held at all, let alone 
why it has the properties ascribed to it. More 

fhTth d u nger ° US ' in P rflctice . tiie facts 
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and politica! action. To be sure, there3 
disagreement, and deviant paradigm^, siich as 
monetansm .existed; but whUe the economy 

• FSS^ 8n ^ , *f eSe ”” lar 8 e,y ^ored 
CfJ?® 9 WflS an ^ordinary 
foelIed by success . about the perfec- 
: tibillty economic poUcy. In the mid-1960s 
many politicians and economists thought that it 

■ » 1 S T attBr ° f time before the y “got the 
problem licked”. 7 

T|»»™niu»,tarted to fall apart in the late 

° fsome Intellectual revolu- 
on in economics, but because the world ran 


.l . 1 *** me uie iacis 

up to a point. "(Thus In BriWn," monetary « »- "<*thlng fo 

targets were introduced by Denis Healey - who Den “out* S ° r ® » 0Ut what wou,d ha P“ 

fa certainly not a monetarist ) Anothpr^ aD «n ?. i 0 t . of e 9 u, Hbnum *, and that it is very 

notawell-defineS lVe7ff^Tnd^’S l^ontTo^ ^ 

SSPsas sSSHS SarsiHS 

much more obvioualyeoonected wlth inflatfon fa«i b3 8 r ^ qUa,,, “ y of *° ld “‘" s - 

™ s has been fosteredbySa S2 , accident "*0* “author 

gimmicks like Milton Friedman stopping the 
printing press for dollar bills - as if inflation 
control is as simple as turning a switch. 

So the political appeal of monetarisih is easy 

lOUffn FnmvAiintfnv , .... / 


-■wdbiZt . 3 “i particular, 

political monetansm” may be very different 

from the “technical monetarism" of the 
elementary economic text-books. For present 
purposes, however, monetarism can be ade- 
quately characterized in terms of two simple 
propositions: 

(i) 


' SS^^«ve.„dim^ : ■ 

XT 3:D6cam ““ 


?ut for or against 


e^e ini“,^ 0my of °«tiook andibdeftti 

ute ln oecision.mnti«» ts-t 


the United -" lCa ’ Most writers regard 

Hons atthe Smithsoninnm 3 ^ dust rial na- t ei5co ’on-making. The final sewn dU?r ■ 


into n tAri«Sk V. wwiiu ran 

be solvfrwff? p [ obiems ^at could not easily 
■ P£59:X.^d withjnthe exiiting policy framewort 

ijintiii" '*"* '-nTp-irn go^rmi^TOftiapidly ii\a series olwajie 

itiuuni, or civil servant! in ing the late I960*. Thoughit 


„ ' ... — ui uv uk autnor- 

Uies . This is blindingly unrealistic for a mod- 
ern economy. Certainly, the theoretical para- 
d0 “ not b* any way justify the practical 

theory? The answer depends upon howffiMrv 

is viewed. TH« hrnhi. m i“ L..L W y A ,[ t™f point It is natural to object that the 

IM IfAahi li h v ... 
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detenmnant of the price level is the 
supply of money (so that inflation is 
taused by rises fa the money supply). 


uig uic mic iiiuugii it ta n m— mean 

that the consensus had no answer to this, it is 
more accurate to say that there were two diffe- 
rent answers, both unpalatable: One was inter- 
ventionist, holding that : the wage bargain 
would need to be brought within the compass 
of political action in the form of incomes poli- 
cies or the like. The other, as old as economics , 
was that the instruments of macroeconomic 


Irnme^^ioTuraiUrMt s wi th ' the irbfdly 
Keynesian view of the 1950s and 60s that de- 
mand management is necessary to avoid 


to bring out certain points or to lllustratecer- afe ‘Wifflejpb.Pillie empirical wonc — 
. . . ...t . i. 'Tkio ;> iwiMiU. monetarist prescriptions were justii 


V" ■ ; '^dividuais a reladveiv'ch^^ •-^Meara' from th^'~ -j- ■ of parities. structures ° f personneJ <AangM/c<OTmM§. : was that the instruments of macroeconomic affects the price lev* 
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. ‘ieofomiWpn^ i & bh t?S“r Wl,icil was ««#. with iti h ® ri qUC . St,on of tHe IMF 's 

sfonglsv 

,hotVy» 

^ Co-dr 


•: -donfixidrateJ Te?i™ HonS decided to aban- 

— rsswaxa&sisft 


be thaf de f v ? rC u n S 6 ^ 0 ^ 1 criUosrp lusd I; 
reco^d±.Y; ieS hfl8 b00a 

SSySi'b"# 1 8 5 e hns not located HisIMFS 

onSntfa ° l ht m,d ‘ mo ? 1° 

velopment ^^ . ]l ? t0rnat ional mdneUpy * 
is intemrn'.^? ede,ni l®® of Ihe paryaJutfQAr 

quence^if f d father W P ndl y as 0 f 
nations an i 8re f.*? r - Interdependence j 
rbsfatino f ^ Poetical inability to cbpe wftWt 

acterized W decUtiing interdependent^ 8 
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The Theory of General Economic Economic Theory m Retrospect 

Fourth Edition . 
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Auifferentiable Approach 

ANDREU MAS-COLELL 
• Ahdreu Mas-Colell has been doing pioneering work using • 
differential topology in the analysis of generaleauihbnum, The 
. articles he has written have been difficult and technically • 
demandinff. In this book, long awaited as a seminal contribution 


danger Is that economic models, 
ful they are within economics 

: — I » TT” 

\new Economics 

General Equilibrium Analysis 

Studies iii Appraisal /• , 

E. Koy WEINTRAUB ; .. 

Many macroeconomists regard general equilibrium analysis as 
the centrepiece of their' discipline. This book considers botli iti 
history anddie methodological puzzles that it, and 


its 

S19*50het 


aruciesne has written nave oecuoimcuu.wiuisv«ii»-“7 , • • . raperoacK%i:w 

demanding. In this book, long awaited as a seminal contribution Now in paperback ' ■ 

to die subject, he brings this work together to MoWyaildValue 

- A Reconsicierarion of Classicaland.MepcI^sical, ; r; 


Econometric Society Monographs 9 .. . 

Longitudinal Analysis of Labor 
Market Data 

Edited by JAMES], HECKMAN 
—a-, »• and BURTON SINGER ...... 

t •' - Avplumeof priginai papers by leading scholars, presenting 

^ 'uSS P ' 1 important methodological contributions tq ari emerging Field, 

riu , • ' 'All of the'papers fbeps on models of the labour market, but hai 

a ■ ■ - mbre general methodological applicinohs. 2J2J0n 



MAKJCBLAUG 

A new edition of this classic text on the history 'of economic 

thought, revised and updated throughout, witii major new history acSthe metHoddlbgTcalpuKtles that it, ar 

sections on monetary theory and macroet^nomics, and a new mathematical economic theory m general* poses, 

chapter on location tteory . , . Historical Perspectives on Modern Economics 

ne Economic Theories in a 

ARwwwe^ddn°fciassi<^and.i^eoci^ssicaj;. in; ^Tottr^P^alr aslan Tradition 

Monetary Theories t 

I \a r'R AMDMONT Tliis book covers familiar topics in the history of economics - 

J, M. * , , ' 11 ' relevant to current economic theories* all considered in the light 

f i , , he has opened up an area of the liter atu re which by Its . of the classical* Marxian* Austrian, Jevonsopian arid Cambridge 

nature was previously restricted to a very narrow audience . ; ' ■< 3C hools of thought. ' S2230net 

: ■ HutoricolPerspectiveson Modern Economics 

^ Vi^rldlnflation since 1950 : 
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was reinforced in many cases by an inadequate 
methodology, which saw the task of statistical 
testing as estimating the parameters of a 
model, rejecting the theory only if it failed to 
conform to some crude tests of statistical sig- 
nificance. This is a procedure of extremely low 
power, which in practical terms allowed all 
sorts of models and theories to coexist 
apparently validated by the data. Thus all 
schools of economics had their empirical justi- 
fications- in spite of the obvious fact that they 
could not all be right since they were inconsis- 
tent with each other. (Tests now exist which 
are much more powerful. Recently most of the 
empirical propositions of monetarism have 
been exploded by David Hendry. See “Monet- 
ary Myth and Econometric Reality”, Oxford 
Review of Economic Policy , May 1985.) 

Theoretical and empirical problems such as 
these do not, of course, prevent an economic 
paradigm from being adopted as a basis for 
policy. Given such shaky foundations, howev- 
er, once tried in practice it was more or less 
bound to fail, or change. It did both. The 
thrashing around induced by an attempt to 
apply an inapplicable paradigm has gone farth- 
er in the UK than 8imost anywhere else. Con- 
sider the labelling problem first. It was natural 
that the authorities, who were already trying to 
achieve a target of £M3 (a broad aggregate 
including all deposits in the banking system), 
should continue to do so as theiT argument 
turned monetarist in 1979. But £M3 could 
hardly be farther removed from rhe concept of 
money in the textbook version of monetarism. 
It is the product of a competitive banking sys- 
tem. and most of it pays interest. To the extent 
that the authorities can contrdl it at all, their 
control is indirect, and largely through interest 
rates. Even worse, high interest rates are un- 
likely to control money if money pays interest. 
Why should people want to hold less money if 
interest rates are high, when it is the interest 
rate on bank deposits that rises? They might 
even want to hold more. 

So when the whole weight of British counter- 
inflation policy was put on controlling the 
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“What tf delightful surprise. I always thought it just trickled down to the poor." 

Prom The New Yorker Cartoon Album 1975 to 1985 (Deuisch. £14.95. 0233 97886 0). 

ton Friedman and other monetarists in their financial markets at home and abroad were 


ton Friedman and other monetarists in their 
evidence to the Select Committee). Thus the 
Medium Term Financial Strategy, when 
formulated in 1980, laid out projections both 
for £M3 and for the PSBR. Tight control of the 
PSBR became the hallmark of the Thatcher 
administration. Monetarism changed its mean- 
ing: Nigel Lawson has said that government 
policy could equally well be described as “fis- 
calist' 1 . 

The links between the Public Sector Borrow- 
ing Requirement and money have never been 
properly spelt out. They remain obscure, both 
in theory and empirically. But there is no doubt 
that the pursuit of the objectives of the 
Medium Term Financial Strategy led to ex- 
tremely tight monetary and fiscal policies. But 
what is the point of a rigid framework of finan- 


to opposite of 





■real econ- 


:Qmy. : V . ‘ ^ ■ !“ q me real econ- 

as macroKonomlo 

• fcy.wm- » Mo of .tenur* 
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argued (until very recently) to be efficient, 
while the blame was heaped on other parts of 
the economy. The tone at times became hec- 
toring, with the culprits being variously identi- 
fied aB trade unions, or workers in general, or 
industry, or the public sector. 

But does economic theory justify the politi- 
cal doctrine of laissez-faire ? Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations argued that if each indi- 
vidual pursued his self-interest, and if no one 
individual or firm possessed significant market 
power, then the greater good of all would be 
promoted. This revolutionary idea, that self- 
interest, competition . and conflict were more 
conducive to social welfare than the more im- 
mediately appealing concepts of co-operation, 
nation and harmony, blended well with the 


were ms 




rium". The justification of the paradigm wi&, ■ 
economics is as n standard of reference. 
analysis is very frequently used "backwards* • 
to establish cases where the market simply c» : 
not be expected to work, and to justify ^ 
intervention or planning. The unrealismoftk 
assumptions may suggest the positive need fa 
centralized co-ordination at the macroeco» : 
mic level, and for policies to correct distorting ! 
and market failures nt the microeconofa 
level. 

The “Austrian" view of the market, fab, 
ing Menger’s work, took quite n different txt 
It focused not on the static aspects of ream, 
allocation, and the possibility of achieving# 
ciency by perfect competition, but rather a 
time, and the method by which competjfa 
works. It stressed the dynamic aspects di 
economy, the role of uncertainty and opt, 
formation. On this view, the chief advantage 
decentralization by markets Is in dealing nil 
change and uncertainty. Hayek introduced^ 
novel argument; one which was reinfotcedb- 
Popper. The reason why the benevolent [& . 
of state socialism was (in the words of thtfk 
of Hayek’s book) the "road to serfdom” 
the well-intentioned plans of bureaucntiaK; 
politicians would inevitably have unintufe' 
consequences. Hayek and Popper assert ... 
farther, that the negative consequences ■ 
bound to outweigh the positive ones, andfe 
state intervention was doomed to failure. 

This is, of course, a very different and do- 
able defence of the market. It rests notsoat 
on the efficiency of the market, but on fa - 
inefficiency of the alternative. UltimatdjKi 
Hayek and Popper arguments are ba*4^. ; 
individualism and liberalism; The marks c? ' 
nomy is seen as conducive not only to &}; 
ency (compared with alternatives), hot iMN 
liberty. It is this second aspect that appc*W» 1 
strongly to the New Right .and to 
the Conservative Party. It is essefit&iiytjSf 
tical rather than an economiepositiou. 
much formal economic analysis, by 111***?,; 
ing the conditions under which liMjdrfW _ 


wtiiiy wilen uncartiMy !■**« 

"Z,l'T IVfld - p°w in rtdri? • 

?l qpporite -direction . 

^®''“ rtheless > when filtered (hroqkfcj 
r^«ft? r0Ce ®‘ the !wo deffl nces oftbi*! 

the irinH forc ? each other * It,s Inte^i#:. 5 

d fln f ds . of coi,ftlsion Hiat Can arise, W j..* 

Pj* fll ‘d choose: Hayek 
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u Approach loosely applied tt*® 
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The new unemployment 


Jeremy Hardie beyond needing or expecting waees at all 

' h.J ' S *5* ,dea ; hat if y° u want work, you 

What makes the new unemployment in Britain vonr^ yours f ! f; lhat if y°u want to sell 

new is that everybody thinks it will last Even the nrte anylh,ng else - >' ou have to lower 

ten years ago, the memory of the 1973 boom For once th. n , ■ - 

and the successes of the post-war world eco- „n«ii ■ p ? pular instmct that solving 
nomy were fresh enough to make b^Heve tZ “ b ° th about expand i a 8 de- 

nothing had really changed, and that fall em- more peop^ SfJS * ?, T" l ° employ 

ployraent and modest inflation were, despite to sell *-? d b . the need lo cut wages 

the oil shock, attainable again quite soon. Very analysis ^ 8 refined acadcmic 

few people beUeve that now. 7 “ f - Cently been “ l out b y 


LU 7' iaD0 Jf’ fits with a more refined academic 

“■ « by 


rew people oeueve that now. ocen set out by 

Scepticism about the possibility of full em- D/ovmL/ M » ,nVaU f| in Theory °f Unem ' 
ployment takes many forms. Some peopfa, SSS - ° xford: 

ignoring the precedent of the industrial revolu- 14475 paperback » £6 - 50 - 0 631 
tion, say that the new technology will inevit- two kinds nf h ? contends that there are 
ably lead to replacement of men by machines classical accordinT?^^ 1 !. 1, Keynesian and 
Others attribute our present troubles to lazi- too low’ to ™! 8 1 wb ether real wages are 
ness, as though some time in the mid-1970s this goods- or too hh»h f 7°^ l ° bUy enOUgh 
trait suddenly struck not only the British, but workers ernployeis . to hire more 

also the previously hard-working Germans - howtnui , aud 5 ar 8 ument « 8 model of 

for unemployment has hit all Europe^ 7Zn- « TX* j? Bke “ W*« *** 

tries hard. Jeffrey Archer, the new D^my make h S| w 1“® the , insights which 
Chairman of the Conservative Party likes this editim, j ?“ 8raph ' novv ,n 8 ne w 
to. as you would expect from someone so T™ S «* those 

energetic and successful. Indeed, one of the of thp ^ ^ J *? barrIcades on both sides 
most analytically powerful insighfa of the social A • * h 

sciences, that what may be tree of the indi- mn«t th Marxists who produce the 

vidual need not be true of individuals in fhp Bpn f 'bvely ^appealing analysis of our pre- 

aggregate, is much ^ust^T.u T haVe ** 

political discussion of unemnlnumpnf rf; D J? “ t0 decide whether Keynesian unemploy- 


energetic people succeed, all that is required eT«tW. ‘77 ST WflCtf1er the interest ‘ 
for fall employment is that everybody shodd eno,,Slr( demand for mon «y « really high 
become lucky or energetic. Whatever else m a v mnnD ^ ^ not t0 ^ concerncd whether the 

be forgotten about Keynes, surely he showed undemnnH^ ma . tte ^' s, aild des P aircd of ever 
once and for all that many Monomic simmions d,, ? g fl w ! iether NAIRU (the non- 

are zero-sum games, in which the successful a real adng mflat! °n rate of unemployment) is 

succeed only anhe price oflfuefoXeri wWch “T*'' °L 8 f » brira ' ed 

A mote cheerful view, found narticnlarlv " “ p a " d down wi, . h real u "™Pl'’y- 

r,z«dEm ou ™; r i m tou7h“ve 


ke sen- 
i so that 


is atiife 8 1 ° ^ aV * B 0t of spare dmc - rt 
" X^T 8eMib,e ?odeti «* «ke sen- 
2£2S?«»Y |3rtfcrfrt/»r«o , n^ their affairs so that 
^^working adults, 

a lot richer because of the technologiCafflWHSrai 
tion, then we might well expect more and more 
of them to opt for a life of, leisure. But the 
substantial minority . without employment - 
’ ' now about one In sev6n - are plainly not getting 
: richer, let alone Voluntarily chosing more 
F‘. ■ leisure. So .we. cannot blame unemployment 
ft ; on that.' 

g 1 : Despite talk of the new unemployment, in 

r many ways nothing has changed in the last ten 
5 years. As Fraser, Marsh and Jobling show in 
#•■; their essay in New Approaches to Economic 
Life edited by Bryan Roberts, Ruth Finnegan 
. and Duncan Gallie (566pp. Manchester 
■ University Press. £40; paperback, £14.95. 
£ 0,7190 098 5), most people still think that un- 

i-v. employment matteii a great deal , and that gov- 
■■ eminent policies have contributed to the pre- 


urnon rights in conditions of chronic capitalist 
cnsis”. That is certainly what it feels like. The 
quotation is from Capitalism Since World 
War II by Philip Aimstrong, Andrew Glyn and 
John Harrison (507pp. Fontana. Paperback 

stranglehold of profitability by extensive 
nationalisation and planning, replacing limited 
production for private profit by fall production 
for social use", presents very attractively the 
notion that with one leap we may be free. 
Above all, this Marxist approach takes serious- 
ly the idea that there is something funda- 
mentally wrong which cannot be put right by 
more or less well-intentioned and energetic 
reformulations of the orthodoxy. Armstrong, 
Glyn and Harrison bring to the debate two 
considerations which few practising econom- 
ists acknowledge these days, since economy 
ceased to be political economy; a sense of his- 
tory, and an account of why almost every coun- 
try, not just Britain, found itself in the 1970s 


eminent policies have contnDuieo io me pre- j— — » — . - 

sent problems, fust as by the 1970, most people and 80s with high 

i- .L-.t-ti-jo. -.-.L.'j.tj „.M.nHnr nmnne the vouna. They also acimowieage 


In the United States had a friend, or a friend of 
a friend, who was a Vietnam casualty, so now 
in Britain almost everybody knows rompbody 
unemployed, or sofaeone whose child is unem- 
ployed. That is a recent phenomenon, and it 


tu*vi ywi '"D. ■ — — — r # • ■ - - 

among the young. They also acknowledge 
straightforwardly that any major change ]n 
economic policy alters the powef-balance 
between .differed t ip terejits., In mqst books on 
macrb6(tohonp<$ *b?re. are surprisingly fey ■ 

' i<t_ _ ' ^ j ' I* AH' H-arlp>' lininhR some- 


w°“ ld stimulate demand for goods and labour, 
so that unemployment would fall to acceptable 
levels after quite a short period. Academic 
monetarists certainly thought that the adjust- 
ment process would be fairly rapid, but they 
were more doubtful about the level of unem- 
ployment that would result, because that 
would be determined by real factors in the 
economy, such as the quality of our labourand 
management, the monopoly power of unions, 
and other supply-side deficiencies which might 
well mean that stable, low-inflation unemploy- 
ment levels for Britain in the 1980s would still 
be disturbingly high. It seems now that they 
were wrong about how short the period of 
adjustment would be- except on the extremely 
pessimistic view that Britain reached a stable 
and norma! level of unemployment at rather 
over 3 million some time ago, and will stick 
there unless the supply-side constraints are re- 
moved. But the monetarists were right, and 
everybody now acknowledges it, that supply- 
side problems really do matter. One of the 
most shaming blind spots of optimistic Keynes- 
lan economists in the 1950s and 60s was their 
lack of interest not only in money, on which 
they may have been at least half-right, but in 
supply-side economics. The simplest textbook 
explains that the standard of living of acountry 
depends on its ability to produce, and on the 
terms on which it exchanges its produce with 
the remainder of the world. It is eccentric that 
professional economists should have dismissed 
such matters as the effect on output of union 
restrictive practices, arguing that they were 
merely “institutional", and therefore of in- 
terest primarily to social historians, or second- 
rate economists concerned with industrial rela- 
tions. It is now clear that competition, labour 
mobility, incentives to work, trade union re- 
form, education and training, are at least as 
important as the old Keynesian preoccupations 
with the level of demand; in the long run much 
more important, sinre howevBr^suc^isiiftjfiy; , 
output is made to approximate to the economic I 
potential of the country, it is the magnitude of I 

l jLltt # SSlQ!3P^ .Wpentyd iHhlrhma^rc m^vet for | 

Until recently, British unemployment fig- 
ures, although they dealt inaccurately with 
women, the retired and others with obvious 
rights to, or interests in, the availability of 
work, seemed a good index of prosperity and 
. economic success. That Is tio longer ,so. what •, 

Britain has nowis an economy to. which about • 

seven out of eight people have work, and eafn 
increasingly high salaries for doing it. There is 
■ now a second tier in British society. There are 
many people, some of whom never have work, 
most of whom have some sort of work quite a 
lot of the time, but of a standard quite different 
from what, the majority enjoy. .Children _in 
fashionable parts of London may find It prefer- 
able, compared with the way of life of their ; 
parents , to spend their late teens in casual work 
helped out- by Social Security. But for a sub- - 
stantial minority of British youths, this be 
the 'pattern of their whole lives, willy-nilljr. 
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pioyea. That te a fecent phenomenon, ana u ^ un ohs some- 

has brought back the 'riniple demand that -.people ^v^Su^as SS 
whether or not y/& all really want more leisure, tiuies get a mention,.^ J _ 

we sh^ld at least have the choice to work; and obstacles to ^ eatw ^ practical dbstaclJto 

thatthe Government ahbulcl dpn tribute- some- bodykpo^thatftem^pra^ 

thing to bringlpg that about,;-;. :l 

What people expect governments to do is the attitudes' unions to the 
less dear. There are several possibilities. First, gtPW*». courage in 

direct job creation. Everybody understands . hospital ^mhdri * n •* . j s wii in mobilizing 
the idea th^i to^da^ ; ***** 

peopld to mepd roads. Second, there is the popular sbppb^ details of one econo- 


Harvard 


shartoH here apd therej.is whetheran increase . 

id emplo^ment ls the best Way dut; or whether 
the problem is to. get the assent of the prosper- 
ous to higher taxes, giving the; unemployed 
, m o re money. Enoch Powell has gerierduily , 

, suggested that, unemployment benefit shpifld 
. be raised through increased taxation so that , 
those who are paying for tbh Thatcher squeeze 
’■ bV losing (Shieir jobs should not also, suffer by 
being impoverished; Suggestions like that are 

quite dew. they are Unked with the mort als- ... 

■ phiting possibility of all, which is that, like the . . 

physicoUy.hndmentplly, disabled, and thcchro- 
: nicnlly disadvantaged blacks in- Atnerican city s 

.. ghettbsj the ill-edUcatqd arid unskilled cannot ■ 

be employed to 8 moderii econopriy at any 

; The pijost ericoUra^ng. model of high em- " 

* ' ployment ccrhps from the United States. Preri - 

: dem.Reagan hM run a buge government d^ - 

- . 1 ' -i- Ll. i*4 a U I«faN • nun Art fih A 


. that if we are sjlfoit both of hpspfto* 8 4° d °' F** r G^romeht 

• forhospltaj construction workers, the 1 1 9^9 has been notonly disappointing but 
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KENNETH J. ARROW 
Volume 5 

Production and Capital 

This volume of 24 essays 
discusses such topics as 
capital-labour substitution 
and economic efficiency, 
criteria for social investment, 
and the application of control 
theory to economic growth. 
Belknap £24.95 Cloth 496pp 
0-674-13777-9 December 

; Volume 6 
' Applied Economics 

Arrow’s main interest in 
studying the disparate 
problems in this volume has 
been their potential sources 
for new theory as well as their 
i policy application. 

Belknap £18.95 Cloth 176pp 
0-674-19525-6 December 

Decision Making 
Under Uncertainty 
The Case of State- 
Dependent Preferences 
EDIKARNI 

ThiB book presents a self- 
contained, comprehensive and 
unified treatment of the 
theory of decision making 
under uncertainty with state- 

development of the theory is I 
accompanied by an analysis of I 

An Evolutionary 
| Theory pf Economic 
| Change • 

i RICHARD R. NELSON & 

1 SIDNEY G. WINTER , 

*A landmark in the / . . 

. development of econbmic , 
theory; . .the book ranges 
from subtle theoretical 
analyses of the nature of 
► choice to highly explicit 
J mathematical modeling : . -. \ 

. .very engagingly written.- . 
Loridon.Review ofBooks^ 
Belknap £7^0 Paper 456pp 
0-674-27228-5 - : 

-Tie Sup 
Revolution 
An Insider’s Account of 
. Policyiriaking in . 

! Washington 
PAUL CRAIG ROBERTS 

*He certainly knows how to 

tell a story ... the , 

description of the infighting 
between the supply-siders and 
the traditional Republicrins-in 
■ ' the Reagan administration is 
; pure Renaissance court 
; political’ ■; . ; V.’ 

Daily-Telegraph - 
$7^50 Paper 336pp ’ 

■ 0-674-85621-X December 
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•r .Has lifeuj Ibo ^mirablc reaiitt that employment 
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. ■ helped by the hitherto insatiable, deiriapd by 
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foreigners to hold dollars, provided the in- 
terest rate is high enough. So he can manage a 
huge balance of payments deficit, which 

matches his public spending deficit, by offering 

foreigners the return they need to hold Amer- 
ican currency. This device has not been avail- 
able to the British since at least before the Firat 
World War, when a rise in Bank Rate was said 
to bring money down from the moon. For the 
Americans there is the serious problem that 
any increase in employment, unless it is caused 
by the most rigorous redistribution of wages 
from the employed to the unemployed, will 
result in a surge of imports. This is a real prob- 
lem, for economists of all persuasions. Any 
increase in demand - whether the result of 
Government policy, or of a spontaneous in- 
crease in virtuous private sector investment - 
runs risks with the balance of payments. 

So much for the chaos - as much theoretical 
as practical - in which we find ourselves. The 
most interesting question for an actual or 
potential government is what can properly be 
done to improve unemployment when theore- 
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. . . hovp rn .,, e ad employment is a shorthand for quite different 


Structurally speaking 


Bernard O’Donoghue 


RICHARD MURPHY 
Hie Price of Stone 
92pp. Faber. £4. 
0571 135684 


apendor borcow". thii trouble Ah which h 
not that it is untrue, but that nobody is very 
sure whether it is true or not. 

There is a familiar list of measures which 
might be adopted if policy were genuinely 
aimed at reducing unemployment substantially 
and quickly. First, the American example sug- 


or excess uouiauu — . - 

labour will be more or less acute in different 
parts. At the moment, Britain is very short of 
skilled workers, and has far too many un- 
skilled. So we should raise demand for he 
unskilled, which is the category in which the 
unemployed are mostly found, and introduce 

‘ . ... 1 tnrnetprl nfl thOSS 


Joining the information society 

^ — ,*■... rifu-litip in the United Kingdom and 

Adam Hodgkin 


Uallgwiuuoi — o ; 

much less likely to succeed. Demand-Ale i 
stimulation will very probably bring quite good ! 
results quite quickly, but at high risk. j 
Dealing with unemployment involves using j 
a variety of means, based on a variety of partiil 
theories and insights, and hence necessarily ; 

;^i5:ViS,'the American example sug- involves high risks of failure, and of criU^m . 

gests that extra demand may not matter much labour is bought by theoreticians. Unemp oymentfc somet^ 

now for inflation. And here- the Public Sector notio n of excess Keynesian, sometimes classical No theoiyli 

Borrowing Rate. M3 and all the other monet- s^d in^rketswhere tunelessly right. Atthemonient.^knwto ; 

arist indicators have also come to look demand looks at tne we are In the grips of Keynesian unempk* . 

irrelevant. M3 has been booming, while the irrelevant. appealing, ment, tainted with classical unemployment | 

PSBR has on any economically relevant This sort P y theoretical ; ""p ht , Not a happy situation for the theoretician. Ba _ 
accounting basis been well above the published ^ ^“wUUvfn include contradic- that is where we are, and we should not be ; 

targets of £7 to 8 billion. Meanwhile, inflation font is inevitable. The prob- surprised if the policy consequences are e# 

I™ on the whole been .olerab^ndjiomg wt i» no. monolithic. Un- ly messy. ■; 


almost wishes Maurice Harmon’s excellent 
biopphical note to the Murphy issue of the 
^ ntvers,t y Review had been appended, 
at, however, might hove misrepresented the 
book in two ways: first, it is by no means only a 
uj/i««oo*» private document, and many of the poems 

—————— — — — — have familiar public speakers (from Neknn’c 

T/|e Price of Stone , Richard Murphy's first col- J*” 1 " 10 Canterbur y Cathedral to a tinker's 

lection since High Island in 1974. is in two “). expressing potitical awareness; second 

sections, the first contains twenty-one separate lt woufd dlstrac * from one of the book's 

poems and the second is a sequence of fifty g |' eatest strengths, on the face of it a paradoxic- 

sonnets which gives the book its title. Each of * oae ‘ Just “ Yeats’s tower has more import 

the sonnets is spoken in the “voice" of a build- ance “ 8 “ncept than as a dwelling (and it is 

mg with which Murphy has been associated, in one . of the man y themes of Yeats that have 

most cases addressing him in the second per- affected Murphy), these sonnet 

houses give detached, objective forms to 
poet s concerns Thar* ■<> i ... . 




j tower has more import- 
ance as a concept than n * - »*—-»•! — *- T.. . 

one of the many then 
crucially affected Mi 
houses give detached, 
poet’s concerns. There 

balancing his position as addressee in the main phy ‘ s earIier P° etT Y was sometimes critkSed 
sequence, and some allude to the sequence ! or ,ts Preoccupation with the nature of Aneio- 

most cruaally “Stone Mania’’ which acts as a f ns ? ness - Now - when cultural pluralism in Ire- 


a faraili . ar haumin f Hour" may come lo be a, 

societief admlred " “ ThC Reading 

giving verba! form to that expression, so the 
view of each building is partial. But environ- 
ment also determines the limits of imaginative 
experience, so the objective imperative in 
ttiese poems demands an honesty which 
Murphy produces unflinchingly. Some of the 
poems are painful in their unsentimental self- 
accusation; “Roof Tree” estimates most ex- 


is: 

Do you remember ihe day 
We drifted west of Cleggan bay 
in tlie slack of tide, a fish on every hook: 
me crossed lines and the lost 

SEUS S “8 u,k sc «wling around the mast 
That Hated while waves yeasted over a rock: 
l lie gutted pollock gasping on our deck? 


ouuicssmg mm in tne second per- 
son. The first section is ancillary but important. ** vc “ctacnea, objective forms to the 

Some of its poems are in the poet’s own voice, p ° e f s con . cerns - There is an Irony here: Mur- 

balancing his position as addressee in the main pby 8 ear ^ er poetry was s 

lllrla In for its nr«VVIinOt;r.a 


to the sequence, i . ' 5 Preoccupation with the nature of Anglo- 

: *v inai ud” which acts as a , 1 5 ™ ess * Now, when cultural pluralism in Ire- '* « IL “asm me un- 
keystone to the whole work by contemplating ,and ,s debated endlessly, Murphy has moved expressiveness of High Island , is 

gloomily the time that has been lost in planning on to a subtler medium to depict it. Like J G a ** S m ° St form * dHb ^ e achievement to 

and building his house, New Forge, in terms f arre11 1,1 Troubles, perhaps, Murphy’s poetro J 0 " 1 ®? the P«ms in the early section 

which apply equally to the building poems {™ ost mem0ra b!y i n “The Woman of the * Un,slilica P Hbleofar ich eloquence. The 

(evoking, maybe, the same underlying Nouse”) has always - J * ■ ■■ 


“ -s&r ■- 

lives. Perhaps the strongest poem of nil is 

th7Zhc enCe * Wh ? ch lacera tingly conveys 
me embarrassment, ludicrousness and serious- 
ness of sexual self-consciousness. 

The Price of Stone, even if it hasn’t the un- 


5HIRLEY WILLIAMS 
A Job to Live: The impact of tomorrow s 
technology on work and society 
246pp. Penguin. £2.95. 

0140084266 

t.r.reid 

Microchip : The story of a revolution and the 
men who made It 
243pp. Collins. £9.95. 
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The new Deputy Chairman of the Conserva- 
tive Party, Jeffrey Archer, recently gathered 
some brickbats by seeming to suggest Hint one 
answer to unemployment would be for the job- 
less youth of this country to take to writing 
best-selling books, Shirley Williams doe^ot 
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dustrial decline in the United Kingdom and 
gives a vivid sketch of the acute difficulties of 
Liverpool. She explains why Government 
ministers have tried to shift discussion of un- 
employment to the separate statistics on job 
creation. Governments have been hoist by 
their own petard. They fudged the unem- 
ployed figures during the years of falling out- 
put, by introducing a tight definition of unem- 
ployment. Now, with a modest revival, the 
unemployment queues stay long, as those who 
are effectively unemployed, but not in the offi- 
cial figures, are sucked into work before tljg 
long-term unemployed: “Governments find 
themselves chasing their own tails: the dif- 
ficulty of getting unemployment down has 
been aggravated by their own statistical 
manipulations". 

Although the largest section in the index is 
for the United St Jl ‘ c “ 


the Community’s inability to unite has made 
Europeans into secondary actors on the world 
stage.” This is an important thought, and 
strong stuff when it comes from as convinced a 
European as Shirley Williams. It may be cen- 
tral to the questions the book addresses. Why 
has the EEC failed much more heavily in the 
information and service sectors than in manu- 
facturing or agriculture? The critics of the EEC 
say it is inward-looking; but how much more 
damaging if it is also backward-looking, 
tackling the problems of past Industrial 
revolutions. 

The book is not overtly party political. But it 

. . 1. <1 ...iLAalii tiAt imnraocprl hv 


dent Kennedy’s commitment to land amanca ■ 
the moon. The Apollo programme *s t 
launched just as the early integrated did* 
had reached the production stage. Until Wf 
moment the chip makers had a very powerfd; 
solution looking for a problem. As Reiaajij 
they were in the position of a car manutactwB| 
who can produce station wagons that Wj 
$50,000 and can do 500 miles an hotir. 
wants a station wagon that can go at 
The Apollo programme suddenly piwmj 
the questions to which the chip was the.wijf 
answer and provided a substantial captive in* 

_ . i, i .< 


he building poems J, st ®f«° rab ly in "The Woman of the 

same underlying noi ^ e J" 8881 *®)* looked quizzically, as well 

fl punning “we’ll build in ^ 81 ™ cl honately, at the virtues and unrealities 

sonnets pretty rooms”). Hie closing lines are a 0f 8 ran dmother’s class in its twilight. The 
succinct statement of the life-versus-work P oe * r y takes its historical responsibilities 
dilemma, something which Murphy's whole senQu sly; Kylemore Castle has a view “im- 
life has enacted in an extraordinarily deliberate proved by fam ine’s hand / That cleared awav 
way, whether as master boatman, builder or P 60 ! 31 ®”’ and “Family Seat", one of the finest 
P°et: sonnets, introduces its “grim, grey face / Of 

limestone cut by famine workmen” before pro- 
ceeding to a delicate parody of Yeats: 

But love I took from a ruling family 
And gave them back a wealth of lovdy things- 
As a trow river talking with propriety V 
Through cockshoot woods, bailiffcd by underlings 


It dawns on me, when his bantam cock crows, 

I U house him till he dies, wherever he goes. 

But Ihe characteristic distinction of this volume 
is not lyricism but exacting honesty. It should 

^? re L Murphy to !he eminen ce he held in 
1974 when , younger readers may need remind- 
ing, only Larkin and Hughes could command 
as eager a reception. 


revolutions. allowed the chip manufacture > — 

The book is mA overtly party pol.t.cal. But it upper slopes oflhe 

is apparent that the author is not impressed by | i curves they haves® „ : . > 

thepresent Government’s record. She de- ««<•* . Superficially, the m 

plores the tightening on access to Government been comfortably flM WHo^lu^. 

Wonnation the drlmatie cuts in investments tha pcopto dtt need 

in educatio n, and the sgtiatid ei i ngotNorth Sea cmiseata^aj^ttiu^ - r „-^.v, 

<|jUla*^**“ ,, *^9^+*iW9W ,, f ,l TTRlepcM5tsara7\ boosUgi^ledtfbnlcs industry, and the , 

^™. ade but i^ffifsBteglc Defense Inititlative suggests the a 

M “clu^.extoiMlKporffie faiUhjts which rife ; • It will not be the last. An earlier f hii;- 


How much it hurts me to have neglected all this 

.. . , . . summer 

tne friends whom ! might have seen, 

But for my mad obsession of building more rooms 
to entertain them in time to come: 

Because these times are apt to elude us, we die, or 

friends drop dead before we can say ^ ...... 

rd love you to see and enjoy the house whose con- ^ J' e ! ghted last word is typical of the way in 

stmctlon which Murpbv achieves halnnru* hu 


_ Snperfeinlly^ th c piTSry' emphasis falls on 
thcjelatiqnsfop between Murphy and' the world 


- n. v .,v U saoL wuru is lypicai oi tne way in 
which Murphy achieves balance by letting 
judgment emerge in the face of the partial 

nnvDAHAa TLl. U ■ ■ ■ . r 


i.susiuiiBiup uciwcen. 

iBlp^iWhfrft,hR.hnsjwri .. 

' from the extCTtbrity- of hla 

beyond the self-reflective High Island. 

tails of the poet’s life are so central that one 

Not selfish enough 

Tim Dooley 


- — p * — e>- .awe oi me partial 

personae. This is more explicit in the poems 
about Murphy’s schooling: the Frank Richards 
world of “Baymount” (“Prove you’re no 
cowardly, ass I”), or the buffo rish joviality in 
■wMtahrtaitiaate 1 Po vou miS5 ’ 0,0 ***'" 

You slippec 
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U, A. FANTHORPE 
Voices Off 

76pp. Harry Chambera/Peterloo Poets. £4.50. 
0905291603 . 


lies or husbands prevented them, in Fan- 
thorpe’s view, from setting “.the mad wife free 
to tell / Troth of mistress, divorcee, mother, / 
Aunt, daughter, sister, wife.” 

Att unease about the conflicting demands of 
literature and life runs through several of the 
poems in Voices Off, notably two poems set in 
a college of higher education - “Seminar: Life; 
Early Poems”, and “Seminar: Felicity and Mr 
Frost”. In the first poem, Fanthorpe’s sym- 
pathy is with Yeats rather than the bright- 
Bweatered, inattentive students whose sulky s 





? *?• , 3y |o P0j | nCTl|:iii:q; “In^ InjiinS radi 

^ll^h%cCLOSKE^ 

: i. ■ ty&ondzriics arief ■ ■ 

( . -v. : History, UmyeTsity ottom ■■■ : 


Wfeaislitaf, 


quire Heavy and risky inVeshnenr t<u , 1 . a ■ . wmpuier. He also states , ■.’T a- 

theme which k ni^y develobed' toS ofWs would be needed | 

^Microchip: ^ 10.013,395 |V 

: fa toen who madefr. The ‘ ^ pnntiug with the laser beams. 

we Jack ICilly ahi^ j ^be>t ; ^6yeei ; y6 V Cfam it injo K 


Thp titles of U. A. Fanthorpe’s collections of 
poems - Side Effects, Standing To, and now 

Voices Off - signal an attachment to auxiliary — 

roles, backstage parts in the human drama. wmprehenslon tramples bver, rather than 
Her poetry tends to make a virtue of its own lhe dreams. In the 

ordinariness, the sUghtuess of ita art and the d „ Bm tfae contending parties are more 

familiarity of its subject-matter. This modesty * V6nl y batched. A Student mother has brought 

may explain why, her work has generally beep h^^year-old.chfld to the seminar: . 

found attractive and is relatively popular, but 
does ^ot account for her; greater successes., 
where a more surprising and spirited, imagina- 
tion is, brought into. ptay. In Voices Off f plain- 
ness has become: : a distinct liability, for Fan- 1 
thorpe, leading her to invoke complex epperi-. 

ences with a ready-made vocabulary of “enig- Larger ana mwim r. :: - , 

mas”i and “grace-riotes” dr . follow popular. walks found the room. Felicity . ... 

journalism’s sentijnentei agenda of significant - opens her. mouth in a yawn .like S Hole. 
public events (a Royal birth, the raising of the : ^ Bn ' th e semil)ar turns ffe attention to Fibst’s 
Mary Rose, the death # Arthur Lowe . . .). ■ ^ ^ woods on a Snowy Evening”: 


evenly matched. A student mother has oroi 
her three-year-old cjiild to the^seminar: 

'■ : ’ Felicity 

Has drawn' a house, silent ■ 

As thinking. Can we have q doofl - 
She whispers. Mr Frost has bought a wall 

With hblea in.it. The holes grpw ’ 

Larger and'darket ai tbb sun ' - 


iniy *vjsc, uic uoaui 

. . Fahthorpe j can W; an Intelligent^ and re- 
souriefol writer. Although Voices Off contains' 

mints av^nn'wllMnfK! 'lKvtrlKnintfi ‘'THfi V/lnd' 


' ' Felicity 

Toucbfo the book wUH oerhahd,; 
Orkvily. It ls snmrii^ now Itf Mr Ffost. 

VI, n.y.j . nnam 
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From The Fascinating Room 

an essay by Janet Samuel, aged 1 1 

Her bedroom hardening to a fresh museum; 

Stilts of light breaking the clouds at dusk, freckled with dust 
And quietly rusting the wallpaper; 

The mattress and the sheets rippling with her shape: 

The burnmg bedside lamp. , .Hog these observations 
By repealing them to myself . 

Like the nine times table or learning quotations. 

On the desk, the shadow of her pencil deepens 
Minute by minute like a bruise. She has sharpened if 
To within three inches of nothing. Now, 

Iwatch saliva eyappratewhere teotfih^ve . . 

Cracked the red paint irreparably . Herpliimp h a ndwriting r ' 

Swims across a sheet of foolscap * 

** _e.. ......... . » . r 

In a dish of liquid sugaT, five dead honey oees 
Have folded their wings like hairy full-stops. 

In the comer, her lemonade is going flat: 

Bubbles rise from the side of the tumbler to vanish 
On thesurface. Icountthem for 
A while s then turn fo her essay. Floral curtains. 

She bs&ns, frame the window andsix crystal birds ■ 

Stand upon the sill.THere,ifrerays of the morning sun 

Make them flash with an indesceptllght. 

A family of china rabbits lives upon . 

My bedside table, under the shelter of the lamp-: •. > 

Tucked in an alcove, on his bed < . . 

Ofmoss on the shelf, a horse’s skull grins atm?. • , . 

Brickon brick, her paragraphs crumble down thp page: 

, Eyeiythirig her rd.onij ^ephtains isfaUingintqpIape. . ; 
’Attdvrfttatactherfatherw^ , 

)SK4ftoe8pqt m^nribnth Pushing up to her j; . >• 

(From the foundations and through the dining-room) spreading 

Branches on her ceiiing, leaning 

AjTPinft Hhesill. Herckroetpeelsback from the trank. . 

In the Undergrowth of scribblesv/ remember:, 

: She has written, the wprmsummer afternoon when we 
AU weniin to (he countryside looking 

f^rdsheep's skulllo put withmy books. My brothers , 

Have one in their roomandlwas envious, for l 
Coftect (flings too. Insteadt I found 

The horse* sskull Npwth'ey atethe envious ones/ ;/■ .. ' 

. And still not a wortl of the tree-how it widens 
^p b#in ber flopr year after yean how branches (wist : 

Bound ijhe legs of her desk and chair; how. stiU . 

h It is, being po excluded from every bre^zoj.- ; . 

feth* $in jfejdnii frdm the runnels of the trunk ,1 v : 

. . ; Ri^gudh^cdtothethu^ 

' h Uke dinTwenty-TWr^ Psalm mumbled in assembly . 

C''“ 
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Waiting for change 
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NTOZAKE SHANGE 

Betsey Brown , cn , 

270pp. Methuen. £9.50 (paperback, £3.50). 

0413578801 

The names of the eponymous heroines of Nto- 
zake Shnnge’s firsl novel, Sassafras*, Cypress 
& Indigo almost matched her own for exotic- 
ism. For the heroine of her second book, 
however, she has gone for just about the 
plainest name she could find - plainer even 
than Paulette Williams, which Is the name she 

herself was bom with. ... 

In this semi-autobiographical novel Shange 

takes us back to the 1950s. Betsey Brown is 
thirteen years old and growing up at a time 
when black culture in the Southern States is 
being radically challenged by desegregation 
and a growing Civil Rights Movement. She is 
the eldest of four boisterous children living 
witli parents and grandmother in an upper- 
middlc-class household in St Louis. This is no 
ordinary black family: Betsey’s mother is a 
psychiatric social worker, her father n conga- 
playing surgeon with a passion for jazz. Every 
morning he marshalls the children to the sound 
of drum nnd negro song ("The Negro race is a 
mightyone. . .") and llwre follows a breakfast 
quiz ranging in subject from twelve-bar blues 
to the names of African presidents. This is an 
activity much deplored by his mother-in-law. 
A genteel brown, Betsey's grandmother be- 
lieves that “niggah” music and "niggah" pride 
aTe low-class and distasteful. 

Nevertheless, music is an essential element 
in the Brown home, and in the book. Shange 
originally wrote Betsey Brown ns a rhythm- 
and-blues opera, and it shows. In the main an 
idiosyncratic vernacular, the prose has at times 
the quality of song: 

Eiui James crooned something tow ntul nnsiy in riie 
background. Betsey’s little backside went every- 
whichnway trying to keep in the correct ambiance. 


-What am I s’posed to do? Be deaf, dumb, and 
blind? A girl’s gotta practice her dannn. the fast as 
_y.ii u *{,. alow kind. Be up on her Bible and the 
ways of the Negroes from Akron Ohio all the way to 
Machito.” 


Jo-Ann Goodwin 


MARY ELSIE ROBERTSON 
Speak, Angel 

224pp. Severn House. £7.95. 
0727811088 


All the members of the Trotter family are 


Shen the reality of court-ordered integration pursue with an inarticulate intensity that leaves 
SStata on her small world. From the neigh- L time for the consideration of others’ needs, 
bourhood school she is bussed to white lessons 
across town where her knowledge of he 
whereabouts of Nigeria stands her in little 


wnereaDouo -•b— , , 

stead with the nonplussed members of her 

Cl ™s could be the taking-off point for a novel 
of black-white relations, but in fact Shange is 
interested in Betsey’s encounter with white 
America only in so far as it affects her own 
black world. What emerges is a picture of the 
stage at which black society has arrived since 
freedom from slavery and a clear indication of 
how, from now on, it is going to have to 
chnnge. 

understand the inequalities and prejudice 
which have grown up in her community as a 
result of its insulation from whites and, once 
these arc understood, learning enough about 
compassion and racial pride to overcome 
them. The older women feel sorry for Betsey. 
“While folks or no while folks", says one of 
them, “Nobody sent a little ol* thing out to take 
up for the whole damn race. That’s what was 
wrong with the colored, always putting it off to 
the next generation to do battle with the white 
man.” For Betsey’s generation it cannot be put 

off any longer. .... L - 

At the heart of this lyrical book 1 b a touching 
and often humorous account of a young girl’s 


community at a decisive moment in its history. 


TheBeans 


prophetic stirrings. The result is that Mary 
Elsie Robertson appears undecided as to fl* 
sort of novel she is writing, nnd we reraaii 
unsure if the eventual tragedy is caused by the 
intervention of the Angel of Death, a malevo- 
lent dens ex machina, or is simply the result of 1 
the neglect and selfishness of the Trotters. Ifc 
denouement falters between an acceptance ol 
the paranormal and a critique of the family 
failings. 

The novel does contain some warthwh* . 
analysis of the mediocre small-town mentafej 1 
which permeates the Trotters’ world- it hll& 
mediocrity that makes, for example, Lenon’i ; 
affair such a sordid and meaningless escapade. ; 
But the persistent straying towards Gothic o- ■ 
travagance undermines what is potentially a 
interesting study of family disintegration. • 

Deadends I 

John Clute 

CHUCK WACHTEL 
Joe the Engineer 
216pp. Marion Boyars. £9.95. 

0714528315 

New York is not America, nor is it irad| 
Manhattan. Millions of people live in Brwty: 
and Queens, and for many of them crosafj 
into Manhattan is crossing into a foreign c»' 
try. When Joe Lazaro takes his wife loGwt.* . 
wich Village for the evening in Chuck Wri, 
tel’s Joe the Engineer, it is clear that ht o 2 ; 
losing not only his grip on reality but hiswifei-. .. 
well. . 

Joe lives and works in Queens, about a*| ‘ 
from Kennedy Airport, which could be aedif ; 
nent away as far as he’s concerned. He id 1 
Italian descent, of working-class upbnipjj 
veteran of Vietnam, and desperately ti3pr| 
in a no-hope life . His job is n 
longs to better herself through edociwj* 
making friends with people In the 

pcinf Hi nj r rnriin i fniT 1 Tn * 

— Jinn . 11 n'fillll u inun lie knew only remoleijffc,; 

,-iit Beal can teJlRoborta lathe source It mil. I ***■ b * efl * 8 , U P the funeral home iji 4 fljtk ; 

out from her$ach ; flmtAsh^^ r. . v' “^not explain. His wife eventually 

1 • •• T • ’/'••• *•'■_••• 1 for a while he statue i n kj* 

.ft 


Invitations of the intimate stranger 


Colin Greenland 

ROBERT AICKMAN 
Night Voices: Strange sto ries 
185pp. GoIlancz.£8.95. 
057503648 6 


she parts with all the money on her person and 
tne next moment is abandoned by her husband 
in an empty house. Her deprivation has an 
inevitable, nlual quality, like an Orphic initia- 
tion. It is not that the events Aickman de* 


pursue wiui an ■> t . 

no time for the consideration of others needs, 
and renders them unable to make any adjust- 
ment to the dangerous and unpredictable situa- 
tion that the family’s insularity has fostered. 
The family have moved away from their south- 
ern hillbilly roots in search of a more challeng- 
ing future. They find that their new location 
offers only opportunities for discontent, and 
the exposure of each other’s shortcomings. 
Trapped by their own inadequacies and mutual 
dislike, perceiving only betrayal and disloyal- 
ty, they seem increasingly likely to find release 
through violence. 

As the crisis deepens the family members 

education is about learning to » retreat into excessively dramaric andsurrea 1 
• responses. Burl mounts a shotgun vigil, deter 

mined to take revenge on his unfaithful wife, 
Lenora, and her lover, Charles the hairdresser. 
Jeff, the younger son, scrutinizes stolen photo- 
graphs of dying relatives, and contemplates the 
appearance of the Angel of Death. Adele saves 
her pocket money to finance an escape, and 
tells her younger sister stories of a happier 
past. 

Speak, Angel clearly attempts, on one level, 
to introduce serious comment on the American 
Ideal (the family malcontents envisage a cow- 
boy scenario of ranches, horses and wide open 
, = rc spaces as the panacea for all their ills). But the 

also produced something of wider significance: 
a skilful exploration of the Southern black 


pedestrian is precipitated into the psychic 

tinr?' *‘ Ckman ’ s mottD be Maeter- 
r- ^P us . v,vons a <*** de notre veritable 
conformit y. consciousness 
are no more than a thin membrane of custom 

f"* * stories recount 

sttitSSS ESEr— — 

abk what happens when that «ul is pierced, about the hL™i 5 s “ tl " 5even J *“»- 11 * 

Aickman s stories have been compared to Wal- endeavour to master the 

fflf nP la in i • 


Night Voices brings together the five remaining 
uncollected stories of Robert Aickman, one of 
them previously unpublished, together with 
‘The Trains", his first publication, from the 
1951 volume We Are for the Dark. The subtitle 
“Strange stories" was the author’s preferred 
term for his work, whose ghosts and appari- 
tions are not imaginary monsters created for 
their frisson , nor vengeful violators of the 
natural order, but “creatures we once knew 
. . . things within us which we have, as psycho- 
logists say, projected outside us". These inti- 
mate strangers, we are to understand, await us 
all just beyond the limits of the everyday, be- 
cause we have put them there. 

And how quickly those limits may be 
reached, in Aickman’s topography. A hiking 
holiday in the Pennines, an overgrown foot- 
path at Godstow, a Fleet Street cellar, a comer 
of the Parc Monceau: one step further, and the 


. x . ,7 “xw'wjmparca ro wai- 
ter de la Mare s for inconclusiveness" for the 
emotional impact of obscure events. In “Just a 
Song at Twilight”, the most acid of this collec- 
tion, Lydia and Timo, an exhausted English 
couple hunting harmony on a Greek island, 
receive a visit from another exile, an aggressive 
young woman they do not know. She refuses 
tea and demands money, then disappears at 
f0,1 °^ ed at s P eed and without farewell 
by Timo. No specific explanation is forthcom- 

‘° 8 ’ °,L e r n retrieva ble. As in certain plays of 
Harold Pinter, banality has invoked nemesis. 
Lydia has spent most of her inheritance on a 
remote and doubtful site, and may even have 
been swindled; on an uncharacteristic impulse 


- ... , . “inawi L«IC 

chaos of life, but as John Clute has demon- 
strated in a definitive essay about the needs 
described by Jung in The Integration of the 
Personality: to come to terms with the chaos, 
and prepare a whole self for death. In “The 
Stains” a civil servant recuperating after the 
death of his wife begins to notice lichen and 
fungus sprouting everywhere. He suddenly 
abandons home, job and dependent elder 
brother to live in a stone cottage on the moors 
with a mysterious young woman not altogether 
human. At the last, the deftly-intensified claus- 
trophobia is transcended in an expressly opera- 
tic gesture. Death is a consummation. It is the 
rest of the blemished world that must go on 
suffering, mouldering. The extraordinary 


X) 1 • “■wcrisuc impulse suffering, mouldering. The 

Reckonings am ong the rough-and-tumble 


into play: the action is set in a large, empty 
and isolated house, where unexplained 
shadows appear on the walls, footsteps echo 
around desolate halls and grandmother has 


T Ul “ t re cf ! ec ' fr®!® .her the -com? - . , J a F tl ' ot Jwploi n - His wife eventually aura* 

V easier, too, to identify ^^hVn^atoriWif^ '■ ■ ■ Interesting aspect of this book is ^ 

: wtimjite volt*, jhari with th^hsJbrt- ’ *2! Jhe “’" w hlch shows talent arid cour- resort In Asm* Q»£S? : a^Mi^ 
*T?’*** S ' ; . I 11 ^ /The Beans’’sections “^“^“^'^^nce-butthepublicityit nlnJ ^L Co,0 . r ^°- 

^ 070129484. .In which experiences turn into anrirs nnH ri,,.*.! has received. The novel and thefnrih™™!.,,. 


penences turn into antics arid Chute m*.?. d. i__ •' 1116 nove * and the forthcoming the move acain Ifahie 

&mlly whojive and workcramued toi»!thi..i. hausting cxerci,c| in .pushing' back the bound. 


Neville Shack 

JAMES KELMAN 
A Chancer 

309pp. Edinburgh: Polygon. £9.95. 

0904919919 
JAMIE REm 
Easy Money 

i^^^ihwgh^afas^ £8.95. 

has ‘“ “wo etiquette: it matters a lot 
- 0 r ^ 0Se » rather than how you 
^funsnTOWragreund oL a^depresK^. i--.. 
gow, are almost nothing conipaicu WllU'ltiu 
big-time reckonings of Easy Money. But the 
latter’s hero, obnoxious, ultra-mobile Lex Par- 
lane, started small himself as an urchin in Glas- 
gow, the city which now reminds him of 


w ° r ! ds; a draughty, decaying betting-shop full 
of life s losers, or a suite in a Holiday Inn where 
you feel that any sharp operator can set up 
shop and make instant killings. In gambling 
nothing succeeds like success, and nothing fails 
like failure, but these two portrayals happen to 
invert the adage; skid row harbours far more of 
the human spirit than Lex Parlane’s multi-digit 
enterprise. Tolstoy and Dostoevsky both 

scored With Stnrios nfiramkli.. . , 


are apparently not brimming over with signifi- 
cance, allowing gloom to pervade instead. 

Betty, Tammas’s nondescript girl-friend 
speaks of work opportunities in England. By 
means of a simple frown she also seems to 
suggest a dead-end relationship with a lifetime 
of boredom and domestic sanctimony to fol- 
low. One night at a casino Tatnmas meets VI 
an older woman who cashes in her winning 


“ “ ld “ wh0 *> her ^ 

are imaginative dividends in the tolling at least. are?how«mMt k Ld P i^f theI fI :aSUally .' ThcSe fast “ 

,h : ehwmter o A C& 
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*P wt arid humour; ■»** ‘hat eve^onu is SfjJSS 


gow, the City which now reminds mm or 

Phoenix, Arizona, for some arcane reason. In is the bleak landBcap y jL-j™ 

the gambling stakes, even the slickest and most people aremoreredM^ 

Sickeningly rich punter was once a poor kid used to describe them. The no-frills prose itsel 

with fantastic amhltions. The ceremonies of 


— — 

lammas, the central character of A Chan- ments- Vi rh» , - s J • • - ; - 

cer, has already begun to lose doht n f th a * . 8nlS ’ . ■ ’ . the resourceful « independent 
elusive old magic, beginner’s luck He is a like- “I* dau 8 hter a lo^e; 

fniri. Z m *' d,ffidei, *> "'ghtly ridiculous, butstir- 

1 u rJmgs^« TMe-l»»P~B home half in wheel with the odd. generally 
mind, dim, distant aims; the outside world 
seems as far away as a chance of comfort and 
ease , always discussed in terms of rumour. This 
is the bleak landscape of dirty realism, where 

• , m ore redundant than the adjectives 

scribe them. The no-frills prose itself 
creates a spartan picture: : monosyllabic dia- 
Uferiorii onrl inrlHents which 


Rosamund’s Bower" (hitherto unpublished) 
preserves the privacy of Aylwin-Scott’s experi- 
ence through a teasing series of enigmatic 
emblems and allusions. At the same time it is 
perfectly clear that, finding the bower and 
penetrating the maze, the young man is re- 
solved to accept the moment of bliss at its 
heart, a touch, not even that, at the price of 
niture misery, failure, persecution and debil- 
ity. Here in the thicket full of mock-Spenserian 
monitors, Aylwin-Scott's whole psychic life is 
simultaneously present, and therefore always 
is, this sweetness cancelling out the vile before 
and after. The consolation is an illusion, 
of course, but an illusion that will sustain 
a life and permit a reconciliation with 
death. 

Others of Aickman’s pilgrims fail and re- 
main stuck inside the nightmare, telling their 
stones over and over. Here especially, in "the 
dreaded demesne of the heart", sex and death 
combine, whether the Invitation Is seized, as in 
the grotesque “Mark Ingestre: The Customer’s 
Tale , or shunned, as in the sad and powerfully 
restrained "Laura", whose lonely victim 
admits: “Bui you won’t possibly understand 
what I mean. You would have had to be there. 
One day perhaps you will be." 


wise known as the entrepreneurial spirit - ele- 
vates him into the company of rich, powerful 
and truly vulgar types in the racing world. He 
vies with bookmakers, travels round all the 
important race-meetings as if tbey were per- 
sonal entertainments and gains leverage over 
ractng’s upper-class establishment through his 
friendship with the dissolute undergraduate 
son of a Jockey Club nob. The caricatures are 
fast and frengjed as they revolve in their fixed 

Arhile . rfNlh ■ J . . 


teel witn tne oqqs generally suw.kwi 
Out of this dreary routine, a rough-and- 
tumble camaraderie develops, small gli ranters 
of fellow-feeling - for, instance, when Tam mas 
acts as best man to a perve-wracked friend - 
which are striking in their humour, antidotes to 


Certain views of the Mt^redi^iK^ 
carry -a vitriolic charm, self-consciously mis- 
chievous. But the panache is strictiy skin-deep, 
which soon becomes tiresome, as uie uu&yi* 
themselves can offer little resistance to so 
many banal put-downs. 


which ate struemg in meu numout , bi.uww» Edinburgh Review 70, puUUwd 1 in August, 

the grim environment. ^ Tammas’s air of vague contains a special feature, oa the SwtffeJ 

acKDiuKiy nen pumw was uhw b ^uu. ».« — — n ,A«nauiiahi<> din. discontent' hints' at intelligence and isepsitivity- novelist , Alexander rroccni, wn ju 5 
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BARBARA HARDY 

Forms of Feeling In Victorian Fiction 

215pp. PeterOwen. £12.50. 

072060611 X 

Recent criticism of Victorian fiction is often so 
abstract in tone and so desiccating in tendency 
that Barbara Hardy’s decision to study the 
ways in which it expresses and arouses feeling 
seems almost novel. It would hardly have sur- 
prised Dickens, Charlotte Bronte, Thackeray 
or George Eliot - all intensely emotional peo- 
ple who as writers aimed in their different 
styles to produce strong responses in their 
readers. They (et them see that they are doing 
so, however, and this gives their texts that 
reflexive element now thought so desirable. 
Even if some Victorian sentiments may have 
come to seem dated or excessive, this self- 
conscious ingredient in the affective mix can be 
discussed in a modern context and may com- 
fort those who might grow restive at Professor 
Hardy's policy of taking the emotional vocabu- 
lary of her chosen novelists too much at their 
own valuation. 

That vocabulary is often more remote than 
present-day critical packaging leads ua to sup- 
pose. In an excellent account of the way in 
which Charlotte Bronte thrives artistically on 
moral extremes which are nevertheless made 
to meet in the resolution which her strong but 
agitated protagonists desire and ultimately 
attain, Barbara Hardy shows how self-analysis 
turns to allegory to articulate the interior 
drama. Jane Eyre’s and Lucy Snowe’s internal 
debates demonstrate how instinctively they see 
(heir self-divisions in terms of conflict between 
personifications such as Feeling. Reason, Con- 
science, Imagination and so on. The deploy- 
ment of such traditional and now perhaps 
archaic figures is made telling not only because 
the abstractions themselves are given an in- 
tense physical life as they struggle for control, 
but because their activities are shown to coexist 
with the ordinary actions of life - having break- 


ters* internal conflicts, he tends to avoid cli- 
mactic scenes in which it is abruptly shown to 
do so. His more typical procedure, Barbara 
Hardy argues, is to show how many different 
occasions converge and accumulate in their 
effect; the big scene is evaded or elided. 
Through a subtle but affecting displacement, 
Thomas Hardy dwells less on the violent epi- 
sodes of Tess's career than on the suspended 
inactivity of her delayed honeymoon with 
Angel in the novel's penultimate chapter - a 
sequence analysed here with much sensitivity. 
The finally established mutuality of feeling be- 
tween the lovers cannot last in the real world, 
and in showing how it fails to do so Thomas 
Hardy provides another version of a configura- 
tion which has been noted in the other authors 
treated in this book - the movement outwards 
from the individual crisis to the wider commun- 
ity of both author and reader. The confidence 
with which nineteenth-century authors could 
exploit “real life'' as a referent is something 
Professor Hardy rightly refuses to deprecate or 
demean. 

Barbara Hardy writes of the affective life of 
the fiction she discusses with the exemplary 
tact and sympathy of one who has been long 
affected by it. Familiarity has bred a sug- 
gestive conciseness made possible by an im- 
pressive ease of allusion. The defect of this 
admirable quality is that in the treatment of 
some authors - Thackeray is perhaps the most 
obvious case - she makes her points almost too 
rapidly as she moves briskly through the 
novelist’s oeuvre, so that they risk looking more 
sketchy than they are. The local analyses of 
particular passages are everywhere enlighten- 
ing, but they preponderate to a degree that 
makes the whole book look rather illustrative, 
moving from this effect to that, as if hesitant to 
take on the full implications of its overall 
theme. Complete coverage of such an exten- 
sive field would be impossibly much to ask for, 
but some absences may be regretted - most 
notably perhaps that of Trollope: his way of 
relating the characters' world to the reader’s is 
surely relevant to the argument, and his spe- 
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JOHN VERNON 

Money and Fiction: Literary realism in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
213pp. New York: Cornell University Press; 
distributed in the UK by International Book 
Distributors. $19.95. 
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MICHAEL WHEELER 

English Fiction of the Victorian Period 

1830-1890 

265pp. Longman. £14.95 (pnperback, £5.95). 
0582 49236 X 

Money is a central and obvious theme in the 
nineteenth-century novel. Not only do misers, 
spendthrifts, swindlers and assorted aspirants 
after wealth crowd its many pages, but various 
kinds of inheritance or disinheritance provide a 
favourite means of narrative development and 
closure. As John Vernon points out in Money 
and Fiction: Literary realism in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries , a subtle and per- 
suasive study, money is “more than simply a 
theme in fiction- it is something that passes into 
its very form”. 

The reason is not hard to find. The rise of the 
novel as a dominant literary form coincides 
with the rise of industrial capitalism as a domi- 
nant way of life. From Defoe and Richardson 
onwards, novelist after novelist has explored 
the human implications of this great cultural 
shift. In particular, a basic underlying paradox 
emerges: there is an increasing sense of isola- 
tion experienced by individuals who are yet 
swayed by those forces (mainly, but not exclu- 
sively economic) which invisibly bind them 
together. This is evident as much in the passing 
detail of a character's consciousness, as it is in 
the large, metaphoric schemes by which novel- 
ists hoped to capture the totality of their times. 
Robinson Crusoe could not, apparently, be 
more alone on his desert island, and so, when 
he spots some gold in the cabin of his wrecked 
ship, be exclaims, “l have no^anner of use for 


Dickens himself more than any other [ta 
“money, money, money" - as Bella WUW 
presses it in Our Mutual Friend, Dicta 
final and most comprehensive analyst oft 
mercenary nature of his times. When thu^ 1 
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commumtv not H B s Sln and its conse- 


money in Our Mutual Friend serves to tqt, 
size Carlyle’s famous diagnosis: that the** 
nexus” had come to replace all “mu 
human relations. 

This was made more grimly expUdrijr 
writer whom Henry James saw as most! 
Dickens in his overwhelming latent i 
“things”, especially money: Balzac. N(rf 
account of this theme can avoid Balzac, htf 
one of the more rewarding aspects of Ventf 1 
book that he is familiar with the Bmp 
dimension of the nineleentb-centoiy m( 
and especially with Balzac. As he pooAir 
when Balzac’s money-lender GobudiA 
that “I like to leave mud on a rich maa’iaf 
it is not petty spite; 1 like to make (halt . 
touch of the claws of necessity”, heada*^ 
source of his power: a society in wrick*'- ' 
one is subject to the pressures of deb(,rif . 
and the buying and selling of labour, n 

Money symbolizes the prevailing vpdy 
.social relations, and it is 'precisely 
bolic or imaginary power which, sm% 
Vernon, makes money analo^fi ffij ^ 
and vice versa. Demonstrating the I# 
nature of money along with thenMNUil 
of flct^r v g min i Olle rs a witty, . 
also elusive account of such miiviMA'i: 


couple, the Boffins, decide to exert, V Impendent Women: Work and community 
newly inherited wealth by providing fev for single women 1850-1920 y 

orphan, they employ a clergyman to bj /■ 396 PP- Virago. £15 (paperback £6 9 S 1 
suitable candidate. But this leads to cotofci 0860686108 ’ ' ' 

tions: for, the instant it becomes knnifc — - 

anyone wants an eligible subject, up g» : 

“some affectionate relative" to put s prior ” omen s deaire for alternatives to the femilv 
the orphan's head. “The suddenness, r°™ e as a workplace, living space and social 
orphan's rise in the market was not lobe* 5° nZ °w h3S been fl theme of feminist wririna 

allelcd by the maddest records of the Stodfi y n J Mary AsteU ’ s Serious Proposal for the 

change.” Hovering between the insubit* ! n 1694 - In contemporary 

ity of share dealings on the one hand, uit ftmlnlsm this wish is expressed as a need for “a 
materiality of the dust-heaps on (l» a common world ’ of women, a social space and 
money in Our Mutual Friend serves tout y not or B an ized around domesticity 
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Z V DUrses trainin 8 schools, 

residential colleges and girls’ boarding- 

schools) set up in the nineteenth century Vici- 
nus interprets their aim as the “empowement 
of women”, the carving out of a sphere of 

bese! work f for women wwch w ° u|d 

give them freedom of action within the wider 
community. The focus is on unmarried women 
from the middle class, the celibate “suml^" 
the so-called redundant women of the late 
nineteenth century. 

Her narrative tells how such women made a 
sodal place for themselves to and through an 
attempt to annex snecifir ° 


mand fa? entiBCatj0n with the mllitar y and d «' 

Wi?htfu 0 „ S n,Tt n0Uden!i!y ' We ™ 

fir, t “ P f the femirust movement, in por- 
Unin r A ‘^Women's Social and Political 

on the wsp 5 St f bCl P °u khurst ‘ A cha P tc ' 
on the WSPU explores the imagerv of suf- 

^ dCCd ’ pUre wome ^ ran 8ed 
against polluting men, often imagining them- 

sdm as latter-day Joans of Arc® engaged Tn 
womr H aCriflcial actions which placed 
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A traveller of the world on behalf of his 
Religious Society, William NicolJe Oats was 
for many years headmaster of the Friends' 
School in Hobart. But not only Quakers will 
want his latest book, A Question of Survival: 
Quakers in Australia in the nineteenth century . 
(409pp. . University of Queensland Press. ' 
£24.95. 0 7022 1708 5). Every aspect of early . 
Australian settlement, from penal transporta- 
tion to predatory removal of the Aborigines, 
here forms an impressive background to a 
study of the first thousand English and Irish 
Friends who, between 1832 and 1862, after 
appalling crossings, arrived at unknown land- 
falls to make the best of an often unbearable 
isolation. 

Why did these middle-class Ouakers, many 
younger sorts,- leave koine at all? And how . 
successfully did .their Engljsb manner of reli- 
gious ofganbation ..adapt to the Australian . 
challenge? to ^ktog! imswert td theae :qdeji- . 
tions, ;0ata and his wife Marjorie have also 
traced those elusive members “disowned" by 
tftcir home meetings, mainly foT thd/sectarian .. 
sto of “marrying but^'Ori arrivaj they wPto not : 
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MICHAEL H AREN 

Medieval ThoughUThe Western intellectual 
tradition from antiquity to the thirteenth 
century 

269pp. Macmillan. £18 (paperback, £6.95). 
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Writers on medieval thought are usually either, 
philosophers or historians. The philosophers 
present and analyse the arguments they find in 
texts from the Middle Ages, often linking them 
to problems in modern philosophy ."The hist- 
orians are concerned with traditions of thought: 
who wrote what, when, using which sources, 
under which circumstances and to what ends? 
Michael Haren is a historian. Although his 
survey concentrates on speculative thinkers 
such as Augustine, Boethius, John Scottus 
(Eriugenu), Anselm, Abelard, Bonaventure, 
Albert the Great, Aquinos and Siger of Bra- 
bant, he sets out to describe “a tradition - the 
transmission of ideas and their interpretation' 
rather than considering their thought “in the 
abstract". 

Hnren traces three interrelated strands in 
the tradition of medieval thought: Platonism. 
Aristotelinnism and Christianity. Although he 
docs not have his own distinctive view of their 
development, by following the consensus of 
modem scholarly opinion he is able to give a 
fuller and more nuanced discussion than ex- 
isting textbooks. He avoids the misleading con- 


trast between the Platonism of the early Mid-- 
die Ages and the Aristotelianism of the thir- 
teenth century, and emphasizes instead the im- 
portance of Aristotle’s logic from the ninth 
century onwards. He explains the interest of 
twelfth-century cosmology and its debt to 
Plato’s Timaeus without invoking the (now sus- 
pect) “school" of Chartres. He records scholar- 
ly doubts about whether there was an August- 
in ian tradition of philosophy before Aquinas; 
and he presents the arts masters of the 1260s 
and 1270s, Siger of Brabant and Boethius of 
Dacia, not as “latin averroists", deliberately 
propounding heretical ideas, but “radical 
aristotelians" whose teaching upset an 
“already precarious" balance between reason 
and revelation. 

Haren is not content with generalities: much 
of his book is devoted to detailed accounts of 
the life, works, circumstances and reading of 
his chosen authors. These provide judicious 
and lucid summaries of work by specialists in 
each area. Haren's scholarship is thoroughly 
up to. date. For instance, most textbooks de- 
scribe Raymond, archbishop of Toledo, as the 
patron of a school of translators. Haren draws 
on recent research to correct this misconcep- 
tion: translating of Arab philosophy in Toledo 
probably began later, during the period of 
Raymond’s successor, John; and it is uncertain 
who instigated the work or how it was accom- 
plished. Moreover, unlike many writers of sur- 
veys, Haren is willing to include the necessary 
qualifications to make his statements accurate. 
For example, in his description of the cele- 


Ins and outs of the Sidney family library 

of Aristotle attention is directed towards their dlffeij,.| . J 

. th«ir tcrDretations of Aristotle’s potential hiuI.L continued from pane 13Qd 


brated ecclesiastical prohibitions of Aristotle attention is directed towards their dlffaii,, 
in 1210 and 1215, he is careful to stress their tcrpretations of Aristotle s potential aud^ 
local and limited application. Nor does he intellects. Tins topic allows him to bfa 

££ his reader to take him on trust: he sup- neatly the d.ffeienas between Arab *. 

ports his information with full references and Christian thinkers, and between Aqimajj, 
pons ms ... . predecessors and his contemporanesintW 

an, niere is only one aspect of Haren’s book fnculty. But for thirteenth-century thi^ 
wh ch some may find unsatisfactory: his man- these differences were linked to mo* I, 
net of presenting the ideas of individual think- damentnl questions: what are the 
ert. Medieval thought, for him, consists of sys- 
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analyses. S He records the position! of thinkers those thoughts in language? Hfaomaf 
on many issues, but seldom examines the Haren nre inclined to leave It to phiiosocb 
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on many issues, but seldom examines uic Haren nre inclined to leave It to phitaffe 

reasoning which led to them. The reader is to consider what ^ers were gvenlo* 

shown a series of minds made up, not minds Uons like these. Yet such investigate* 

struggling with difficult abstract problems. He not belong to the study of thought -fa. 

learns how medieval philosophers adapted or abstract - without reference to pata* 

reacted to Plato or Aristotle or Avicenna or thinkers: on the con rary, it is indispea* 

Averroes in their theories, but not what they we are to grasp icxnctly what was imthenfe 

were trying to explain about man or his individual medieval i scholars. In its iW 


were trying 
creator. For 
how thirteen 
the problem 


continued from page 1394 

There are at least as many Continental 
books m the catalogue - both vernacular and 
Latin - as there are English, perhaps more. In 
subject-matter the library ranges over that 
broad spectrum we might expect of a titled 
family with intellectual interests and - at least 
in the early years - Continental contacts His- 
tory, cartography, law, travels, religious and 
political controversy- all are represented. The 
standard Latin classics are there in profusion* 
one or two items are noted as being in manu- 
script, and there are some plays, including a 
Shakespeare folio (1632) and a Jonson (1640). 
Petrarch and Tasso, Chaucer and Spenser are 
included, as are Donne and Herbert, but not 
Milton. “Rump Songs’’ is listed, and there is a 
little minor poetry. At some future time, when 
the entries are documented as fully as they can 

Ka fmrn tl«A ni>n ?I.LT_ a. * 


draw raUector? TiiemptiM B Penshurs ! ' b ° oks7 ° r "deed did he use one 

one brings us sharply up against the cniemp f ap f” ? u ^ y eye “ irresistibly drawn to 

ml the year ^ " f ° f 

might just as easily have been purchased bWit tial^r ' W “ cIear thal a Subst£J n- 

brother, who was a poet tooffo his wav Y For n porl,on of th ® Sid «ey family’s fine collec- 
example, the eurrent controversy over ffilip’s L e W ^ b °? k market at a time wtan 

knowledge of and interest in numerology gaL assemhl ™® dern co,leclors Were still 
mfasemation when we note the copy ofpfetro P ersonal libra »«, and 

Bongo’s Numerorum Mysteria. Graesse notes i, W u IOna structure was develop- 

a very rare edition of this work dated 1583 and i.® ?’ Ch W ° u d F hannel those libraries on 

there is a much better-known one of 15^ 2? d,Spersal lhrou B h a ^tem of purchase, 

Philip could have purchased either one but^o until' bv “E* auctionin 8 yet a S a 'n. 

could any later Sidney. Similarly there is no b , y *!? 1 H" c J eenth century the Panizzi - 
arguing with any certainty that the notice* w* ? d the Wldeners - Algers and Hunting- 
number of books by minor YteSJ ? ^ 5? ~ began to « ather them Thus some of 

Italian poets were Sidney s books are certain to be on our shelves, 

they could equally have bee! 1 am foolish as to think there are 

Robert. But it is clear that the poetic cu^re of 1 knOW !hem ■“ when 1 

the brothers was, as I have Iona sustain , th '. Howr ® ver » the significance of this 
shaped by contemporary Italian ^ ““dogne ls much broader than the oppor( 

lyric of no great distinction ^If t'hey read French ^ il its books. It testifi^Jo the 

poetry other than Du Bartas there is Htticevl- brother ISS", 0 ?, 81 ' Ph?Up Sidney and his 
dence of it here. And future students of Philip's t£tl 1 ******* a historical re- 

poetics will have to take into account the likili “„ n ?I ^ lnte,lectual ‘"terests of a notable 
hood that he was familiar with texts such “wnteenth-centiiry family, and with its sup- 
Ruscelil’s 11 Mode di Compile in K, K 1 11 an im P° r,tmt document in 

Dolce’s Ossenwioni ShLl t h « h,St0ry of seventeenth-century book- 

both of which appear in the itjoLftZv* ind ,ibrarianshi P- Finally, it offers 

me private satisfaction to discovero^f 5r 8 j ust ^ ll " examjned e P Isod e in 

above the entry for W, A liscelany ^ ^ ^ 

I mentioned earlier a listing fnr I , i 8,1 this the teas,n 8 question of 

Turbervile’s “EpigrL” S A°,56° 8 °J H J al I Hw ' 11 a«Juired the 

work which I have argued elsewhere Sidnev read Th^ he # offer< f De L>Isle and Dudley.) 
with disdain, though with considerable conwn a ^ uat ® rcentenar y °f Sir Philip Sidney's 
tattoo. at»p£t m before tS: U , ^ rC ,? Ult ° f wounds suffered «»• 

position of Astrophil and Stella. As for the 1574 hmJ _ e °r n . ^ wvcrfll 


UIW piwi/ivin w* — — 0 - 

Saving the spirit of the age 

— naritv with sterling gradually after U 


parity with sterling gradually after 1360, 

A A M Duncan lively in 1393, presumably in a dopg 

A. a. iva. attempt to maintain the dorneflit^ 

ALEXANDER GRANT supply - a subject on which it would fie® 

Independence and Nationhood: Scotland to better Grant’s necessarily brfcf dfcaj 

1306-1469 But I am not convinced that he has pul 

248pp. Edward Arnold. £6.95. the elements of his economic analysis-^ 

0713163097 tlon, production, trading patterns, r«J 

— — provide a convincing social equation,^ 

This, the last volume of the New History of ly for the fifteenth century. ^ ^ 
Scotland to be published, is probably also the He is “ ndo . ubted ‘ y 
liveliest, not in style but in the range of topics sion of the lairds and nobility Mdi.iHt 
covered, in the ingenuity of their integration section on government and poura; f 
and in the frank canvassing of hypothetical sopography is kept firmly itopfcfcj* 
explanations. Two initial chapters on “Wans of is always the feeling that GrwL «“**** 


In an empty island 
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Hilda Davidson 

KIRSTEN HASTHHP 

Culture and History in Medieval Iceland: An 
anthropological analysis of structure and 
change 

285pp. Oxford: Garendon Press. £25. 
0198232500 

worir being - 

. . tias Something to commend jt. The Freestate 
i, -was a timqife experiment 1 , "a soda] structure 

faking, ear ordMkeitqmfciLltlatted over 

, 4 y m 1262- py . then- the experiment. W as no 

tta^SuiSw'- Mi afterwards 

J havi.-b^ 11 w ° rs ®! u!d ; outside Iceland 
hktnrffof 1 T ch attent!on t0 lfs lamentable 
iS*?? i/°T ! he next few Centuries. As first 
: established, however* the Freestate Wai ah Ini- r 

ET^ eVementi aad mspiratibi, He* 
betond the finest of the Icelandic sagas. The 
author expiores the nature of its originality and . 

na tnn fo the iniLs- 

° f lbe Syst<?m ^ to 

i . and lts «nyiropment"v,SJie defines the 

^ es ^dpDinto(a Social ajtthropo 


iinotane 


where about Icelandic methods of time-reck- 
oning, and how the settlers orientated them- 
selves in space and created a working geo- 
graphical system. We see how in an empty 
island they set about organizing their lives free 
from the ties of existing institutions and the 
demands and threats of dose neighbours. 
There is a tough but helpful chapter on kinship 

tion to thesi concepts. There isanillummatiilB 
Stef H Jh e World Beyond Soceity". the 
' mhabited b y humtin. outlaws and hos- 
beings. •'<. v ' 

° f is sedn as pri- 

nj^ly dueto^ sodalcharige.helped bn byde- 
rjorahon of the. climate and change In the 
iwviliing winded by 1 In&esiAng dlma ge to 

the environment by tiee-felling atid the imr2 

wirreci, we must recognize that “a 
ftfp«as of redefiniilpn" waa going on through 

^ tbC ^ocraS 

the ^opposed from 

t|toro ^as a contradiction ^S° n f 

, and a model of boundaries" Abafaiw 

foprerarionsly maintained cod“be easflvT 

b«#eeli J- 1 "WWW 

of tt-e 

cenfary; 


w. wuu unaoumeajy par- 
ticipated in the building of the library. 

The library must have contained some in- 
cunabula, but no dated entry earlier than the 
1520s has yet been detected. A preliminary 
survey of dated volumes would suggest that the 
library began with the collecting of contempor- 
ary books in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, though we may owe some titles to 
purchases made by Sir Henry Sidney, Philip’s 
father. But many of the earliest hooks were 


VALQIll 

correspondence is compared closely with the 
listings. More important is the fact that a large 

RIlmlurnftL. I I ... .. ° 


sopography is kept 

.ha is thoughtfully done; on the war with revi sion, s, tnuliuon ^ ^ ,bSth ° had C 

Edward 1 m...,. "■■■..». .,2^^ Vinegla ,„d OfaniiotS'i ,Ubro Mia Rtpub- and editi of lh { ratal {^ ei at /“ shl ? t 

-»s, which oftenseam not SlSiSl to low-key doinaMfi bliai de Venetian l. Of the tWrty-two specific j p ^ n tQ un d e rtake, promise some fasri- been compiled. The fortunate recovery! ot^llfe 


Edward in it is distinctly sketchy. 

v ^ Urunt dares to ad dress prob- 
r often Seotn not to have octairred to 

T rankiy Remitting that “the 

' SK B d fT ? th * lo?la, ., soa to we lqpk. the more 
.elusive the people of Scotland become” he 
gamely , tackles questions of population de 
, ” f ™c, fo™ s P of“ 0 tlon 


a,,u * r ' “ ° ' tant episode in eighteenth-century DooKsen- 

, p .™ “■ ?d ChUreh “nd religioa ^ , bc .taddenmthe tangle of ^,.refcrcn»s | ng , ,he ,till mysterious dispersal of thc books 

a I ts W ^ C , themselves. Did fTiomas Osborne actually 

!»s-"asa^ai!^^!S£aaiB= 


least mane it possioie to mart me piu&pcwuvc 
anniversary with studles which (if the gestation 
of the collection is any' indication) would have 
thoroughly engaged the poet’s interest, ’ 


lug* Uic aim luyaicuuua uiapvtBcu ul iu& uuum ui wunyvuuu .. 

themselves. Did Thomas Osborne actually thoroughly engaged the poet’s interest, 
purchase more than 4,500 books from Jocelin, ! «cil i, t 

or had the collection already been partly Shakespeare and . . Snail I dl6? 

, , , . I .L a r- 1 T . Mv n .1 n: L L._ Wrt ‘ 'T*_. 


. ?ut much of the argument ^ Sivcn to the more elusive evidence forifl 

carefal examination before its bold conciii!?° ro v J >ca,lon i sacerdofal office 

be rblied on. Relying on ill fvE?"! Jjcwauce; things' which are jwt in ftp 

diet based on oatmeai and barlev »!Ir t0rfl ft “ tare prominent In vernacular vw^uwy mere is noimng oy me sisier oi ^iaq nt hnHICS ATI Q TT1 anUSCnULS 

and kale, Grant suggest a Xh’ H ^ which “uld bo presented PSfl necsakj#;-; PhiHp and Robert, Mary Herbert, Countess of ; DO.lKZb UI UUUM CULU. AlLCLkLU-CJ^X t.O ... 

tiontihab inmost ofEijrope- vet t ‘ du ^ ,lon 10 the age of literal faith, ItoPw Pembroke, nor by Robert’s own daughter. Lady •• . . ; — — for ^120,000 and the, flook of Hours, with iin- 

Uoni »e9dssary for tWreLf of ? ndSevent ® onth “nturies. Thertlrt.h®:. Maty Wroth. Anbthercuriosity is that very few n n Wniirlhiivcpn presstona ofpilgrlms’badges for fg.SOO/Frank 

rudimentary and the generaUv foil Tit W? / C , danger thal lat0 medieval piety and the many volumes dedicated to Philip - or *V ; Hammond pkld £75^000 for a. sixteehth-fieii- . 

subject which has three entries in the iSl . d Scot ! and » Ignored J?y nioilM^^v.lanyOfthe later Sidneys- are mentibned, which ^ Q f si Hubert hasbecofae thq tuiyGermjanBook p/Hoiirs and Bertram Rota 

one reference) piacedSS ? rQt 1 e f t u ants and twert Meth-ccntury h^W'V- m ? wonder if dedicatory .presentations. • ^coud m^expeitstVem^#ever^ / (estiinafe 

‘IB oh F R C wouldb e much undervalued; OrMtjWw.- the Renaissance sometimes suffered the fate - 1 aaCt ion-the most expensive remains the Gas- £12,000--£l8,000). One book of Hours which 

1 di^tioh.|TW: pf 'tWkfSS ’ . ^ wd ^ from that* . : i^^ of Bdvertising mail in the twentieth century. . pels of Henry the lion which reached £8 mil- [descended; J directly : through the family of 

nato to Malibw and t Wuir lT ^ ' as . V ; :Ih §iicH.a cpnclsc 'b'bok!sQihe In my view there is no doubt |hpt the library ! || on Against* thip hpge price the ! St Hubert Isabeau de Pont Briand-(for whom It was npado 

; -r^-re* ««. aoie.- 'Again a raHn^/f a,,0 l wabl ®^ But it should noli be Place in the seventeenth century. fetehr- !. i^ihe early part of fo® 

P 0 Pu!atiqnsdfScotlanH n 1 ^ ot ’ ert 1 did not have"hlmse|fcr<)W^ on the books which Sir Philip Sidney edfi.300,000 atiSotheby’s on November. 26 ‘ the French Revolution in 1794 was bought by 

^edby argument . S° uld Jl ta intended to'* ‘•cKtyp!' 6 8® n t0 assemble on his European tour; of \ fog ^LS, November 22) aghiiist qri inevilajily thpBjbliothfeque de Rennes for,£6,200 and so 

and kw S^^ '.jSouIes; crownipg Wasconceded by 1572-5 l and to which he added perhaps right- ' jpeculhtive estimate ^for such a rare item of wiJJYetuna to tbMrea frpm-^luch it (^e. • • 
^Js^fl-nCed ^ interpretation If ' thd P eace '. a point which ■ 1 U P to his death in 1586. Either the deathbed j n^^iaso,^. ; The, late ninth-centuiy The nesit 8 

^veragea I tipn ^cause it was a token thafW^; legacyto p yer and Grevillewasncveriex^i^uscript was keptforaboutnlne hundred had some manuscripts 

^M^which b'-^posslbtoigivtin'the hfany. v;-^s to. the Abbt^ of ^Hubert.iuid then W»-* , ^yiMimimrtmtm^ 
r d, ^tprted^by Enriaiid^^ • “fetendly relatidhs” \ yeaTS of legation fa which Sidney’s widpw and- . the abbey’s secularization fa 1796 was gWCnby ■ teMtb^nturyj^llum 

■ : 4 th ® WoVds ihlldney’s, will meapt something -■V.-^odito.'In whose family it stayed unti t wak 

-The\triide- ota. It is quite possible (bat of ;\«ild. ^/manuscrijjjt^pughaser wU; fairtr 


ii* mayor. Serranus’s Plato appears on f 156 r , Uonoitnatgreau.sungjamncpurcu^aaym . 

i '- There are copies of Sidney’s own writings, but - , . ' 

, Sales of books and manusenpts 

Pembroke, nor bv Robert’s own dauchter. Ladv : * iri'vi nim «ha inf H 


1 . A . 

- for £120,000 and the, Book of Hours, with im- 

pressions of pilgrims! badges for £8,5Q0< Frank: 
ll - Hainiporid paid &5 fflQ for a sixteeihth-ceri- . 


tyi^everijlfaiiti onagricuitnrifr fl C ‘ wou ■ ■ be mucb updemlued; Orantfitin 

- JWJS5 wd ;1 feir to in rteDMed a* ” epneisc .WoEwfedigW 

■ ( "^,° V ^P on 1 d 8< ! «- d l-a-e.Ag.in'^Sl^f n llo u wabl ?,' But it should hoi, be 

and En® 1 R ° S rt 1 did npt have "himself 
Ndli;butti^edby argum^^w l En8 ' ®taW R be intended' to' ‘•crown’’ M 
best 1 abalri^e.^ > ^*^ e P Ui ^hiCh.are at • 
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e'^xborfi rjT 8 Pta mis ^ou hmther 4i my toypfuilJbopke’’ : as soon, as it tor, , t (Mjnfa 

oriidgalftv'i^ ^itnd^ ^c6Ai^ pE| .^faady , and^ it USq x&EijaU|$c;H|>t 


tw exceptions, prices in fae sale gen- agafapt a tpp Cst(mafe ot.L8U,uw. . .. 
bed their estimates and most of the . A 1^ : spcrtaculBX Iqte fiftepnthjcejitup 
□tssold. .T^ American dcajir Krau? , r.’Bri^kpP Hou faonj Bridges pr Ghent failed to 
six En^8fimedfev^ tally sticks for seli. but a more fally Rcna^nncp preduction 
I the faiqlitiite Psaltenjbr^ ^£22,000 : 2' J?" 

fifl 000-£15 000):' iPrivate ' buyers bliidihg made *oi .PhUj.' br Alexander , Petau . 
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